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Editor's  Note 

A  Modestly  Audacious  Proposal 


i 


f  you're  reading  this,  good — that  means  it's  still  alive. 
Most  forwards  are  charged  with  the  task  of  welcoming  you  to  the 
magazine  -  to  give  you  that  warm  feeling  of  holding  a  new  journal 
in  your  hands.  That's  my  job.  Part  of  my  job. 

I'm  angry  and  I'm  worried. 

The  written  word  is  in  danger  of  extinction.  I  don't  mean 
to  be  an  alarmist,  but  when  was  the  last  time  you  picked  up  a  book 
to  read  for  pleasure?  I  don't  have  hours  of  leisure  these  days  either, 
but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  I  go  too  long  without  reading  some- 
thing of  quality  my  brain  will  melt  from  watching  too  much  reality 
TV.  This  idea  came  from  growing  up  as  an  only  child,  very  happy 
to  be  alone.  I'd  ask  my  mom  to  drop  me  off  at  the  library  for  a  few 
hours  so  I  could  read.  And  when  my  little  brother  came  along,  I 
had  to  escape  to  a  place  where  quiet  was  actually  mandatory. 

Now  that  I'm  in  college,  in  this  place  that  is  supposed  to 
ferment  with  the  exchange  of  ideas,  I  expected  that  everyone  read 
on  their  own  time  and,  if  not  then,  at  least  for  class.  In  my  three 
years  at  the  Mount,  this  has  not  been  entirely  the  case.  The  reading 
of  books  in  general  by  this  generation  has  gradually  gone  by  the 
wayside  in  favor  of  anything  digitized  and  easy  to  digest.  It's  sad. 
It's  not  just  the  Mount  -  the  whole  country  suffers  from  a  rampant 
illiteracy  (a  recent  NEA  study  showed  that  reading  has  declined 
dramatically  in  the  past  30  years).  However,  this  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. I  have  just  come  to  recognize  in  my  peers  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  a  select  few  who  read  books  because  they  want  to. 

I'm  not  blaming  the  lack  of  interest  toward  books  on  tech- 
nology or  even  on  MySpace.  I  blame  a  lot  of  the  apathy  on  you. 
You,  who  do  not  read  unless  a  class  forces  you,  if  even  then.  You, 
who  has  never  bothered  to  immerse  yourself  in  a  book  because 
the  ease  of  the  Internet  beckons  you  to  click  on  this  and  that.  This 
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is  not  a  public  service  announcement  for  books.  This  is  my  anger 
at  how  easily  they  are  pushed  aside.  It  takes  a  conscious  effort  to 
decide  to  read  rather  than  zone  out  with  an  iPod.  If  you  do  actually 
lift  up  a  book,  consider  yourself  one  of  the  elite  few  who  can  rise 
to  that  intellectual  occasion.  (Please  send  hate  mail  to  audemus@ 
msmc.la.edu.) 

On  my  recent  trip  to  New  York  City  to  the  Association  of 
Writers  and  Writing  Programs  (AWP)  conference,  I  went  to  a  few 
poetry  readings  to  get  a  feel  for  that  scene.  It  was  exciting  to  see 
that  there  are  passionate  people  out  there  with  original  things  to 
say  through  poetry.  Still,  I  was  surprised  at  how  dry  the  readings 
were,  as  if  it  wasn't  proper  decorum  to  read  your  work  with  the 
emotion  it  deserved.  It  was  also  my  first  time  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  writers  at  once.  Even  on  the  plane  ride  to  New  York 
it  was  obvious  where  we  were  going.  I'd  never  seen  so  many  peo- 
ple on  public  transportation  reading  at  the  same  time.  The  couple 
in  front  of  me  was  editing  a  manuscript.  Someone  even  stole  my 
copy  of  The  New  Yorker  while  I  napped.  Now  that's  dedication  to 
reading,  stealing  literature  mid-flight. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  editors  of  the  magazine 
and  I  decided  to  do  a  little  PR  for  books.  To  this  end,  we've  con- 
tinued in  the  tradition  of  Mount  Voices  and  accepted  submissions 
from  a  variety  of  Mount  students  to  highlight  those  who  see  the 
importance  of  reading  and  writing.  We've  also  called  for  and  ac- 
cepted submissions  from  outside  the  school  and,  more  importantly, 
changed  the  name  of  the  magazine  to  Audemus. 

From  the  Latin  for  "we  dare,"  we  chose  the  name  because 
our  meetings  had  the  feeling  of  wanting  to  incite  and  inspire  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  reading  and  writing  of  quality  material.  We 
needed  a  new  name  that  would  encompass  that  feeling  and  open 
the  magazine  to  the  ideas  of  writers  outside  of  our  small  college 
setting.  It's  my  hope  that  this  first  issue  of  Audemus  inspires  you 
to  write  something  or  pick  up  a  good  book.  After  blaming  you  for 
the  reason  there  are  countless  lonely  books  waiting  to  be  picked 
up  and  read,  I  also  want  to  commend  you.  You've  opened  up  this 
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magazine  and  given  the  writers  here  a  chance  to  enlighten  you 
with  poetry,  fiction,  and  non-fiction  works.  We  even  threw  in  some 
amazing  pieces  of  art  to  further  stimulate  you  to  action.  The  staff 
and  I — three  women  I've  come  to  consider  my  good  friends,  along 
with  an  author  who  helps  us  keep  on  schedule — dare  you  now  to 
write  or  read  something.  Audemus  is  a  great  place  to  start. 


Ileanna  Portillo 
Editor  in  Chief 
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Yahtina  Macali 

Birches 

Getting  Over  you 

Black  coffee  espresso  wasted  French  grinds 

Fill  my  empty  body  and  lucid  skull 

This  is  how  I  get  over  you 

With  two  sugar  cubes  for  the  kick 

With  a  splash  of  cream  for  the  color 

In  a  warm  unassuming  porcelain  mug 

With  a  pint  of  bourbon  for  the  pain 


Yahtina  Macali 


"Untitled" 
Marilyn  Romero 
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Ana  Thorne 

No  Thank  You,  Otto  Titzling 


s 


'omehow  I'd  connected  wearing  a  bra  with  a  story 
on  television  about  a  young  girl  with  polio  in  an  iron  lung.  Her 
hair,  head  and  neck  were  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  body  in- 
side the  machine  that  breathed  for  her  in  place  of  her  paralyzed 
diaphragm.  She  talked  softly,  looking  up  into  a  mirror  placed 
above  her  face,  but  she  couldn't  move.  If  she  didn't  recover 
from  the  polio,  she'd  have  to  stay  in  the  iron  lung  forever.  I 
realize  now  that  I'd  made  an  illogical  connection  —  I  thought 
that  wearing  a  bra  might  be  as  constrictive  as  trying  to  breathe 
in  an  iron  lung. 

I'd  never  heard  the  phrase  "rites  of  passage"  and  in 
1960,  I  was  comfortable  in  my  thirteen-year  old  skin.  Dad 
had  taught  my  younger  sister  and  me  how  to  use  our  minds  and 
bodies  in  concert  by  participation  in  activities  like  tap  dancing, 
skating,  tennis,  badminton,  four-square,  lawn  croquet,  and  lots 
of  softball. 

Like  most  other  girls  my  age,  I'd  sprouted  what  my 
best  friend  Evelyn,  who  lived  next  door,  called  "nubs"  that 
were  starting  to  poke  through  the  white  cotton  undershirts  and 
underslips  that  I  wore  beneath  my  clothes.  To  me,  the  nubs  felt 
like  small  rocks  or  hard  seeds  trying  to  sprout  beneath  the  then 
still  smooth  nipples. 

Sometimes  I  wore  two  undershirts  in  an  effort  to  flat- 
ten out  the  protrusions.  Other  times  I  sat  and  walked  with  my 
shoulders  hunched  forward  to  hide  them.  I  wore  a  thick  sweat- 
er to  the  dinner  table  in  case  Dad  checked  and  decided  that 
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wearing  a  bra  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do.  In  my 
heart,  I  knew  these  tactics  would  only  delay  the  inevitable. 

I  didn't  mind  that  I  was  getting  teenage  girl  breasts,  but 
unlike  my  friends,  I  had  no  desire  to  wear  a  bra.  I  pictured  my 
mother  undressing  in  her  bedroom.  The  bra  she  wore  during 
the  day  left  a  pattern  of  red  welts  that  ran  across  her  shoulders, 
under  her  breasts  and  around  her  back.  A  larger  red  square 
appeared  at  the  spot  on  her  white  skin  where  the  bra  clasped  in 
back. 

In  1968,  I  was  a  young  wife  and  new  mother,  work- 
ing full-time,  nine-to-five.  My  husband,  George,  worked  as 
a  chemist  and  devoted  his  free  time  to  the  black  revolution. 
At  our  house,  the  events  that  marked  the  Civil  Rights  era  took 
precedence  over  news  about  women's  liberation.  My  general 
impression  was  that  white  women  were  protesting  over  the 
right  to  work,  which  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand. 

In  the  Valley  Homes,  where  I  grew  up,  a  less  than 
square  mile  "colored"  Midwestern  neighborhood,  the  mothers 
of  my  friends  worked.  Evelyn's  mother  was  a  social  worker; 
Violet's  mom  a  nurse.  One  of  my  aunts  owned  a  florist  shop 
and  three  others  worked  for  "private  families." 

Mexican  accent  notwithstanding,  mother's  English  was 
good  and  she  was  a  skilled  seamstress  and  tailor,  but  dad  said, 
"My  wife  doesn't  work."  That  rule  didn't  apply  to  daughters. 
When  mother  left  in  1958, 1  started  making  pocket  money  by 
running  errands,  babysitting,  and  writing  letters  for  the  neigh- 
bors. Dad  dated  a  cook,  a  housekeeper  and  a  teacher  in  suc- 
cession. 

In  1968,  the  libbers  protested  the  Miss  America  Pag- 
eant by  emphasizing  the  garment  constraints  placed  upon  our 
gender  and  came  up  with  what  was  in  reality  a  pseudo-fiery 
symbolic  gesture  that  played  all  over  the  news.  When  the  lib- 
bers attempted  to  burn  "instruments  of  torture"  like  high  heels, 
girdles,  garter  belts,  hair  curlers,  makeup  and  bras,  they  caught 
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my  complete  attention. 

While  the  bra  and  women's  lib  both  possess  murky  ori- 
gins, neither  breasts  nor  women  have  always  been  bound.  The 
corset,  a  forerunner  of  the  brassiere  that  dates  back  to  2000 
BCE,  opened  in  the  front  and  left  the  breasts  exposed  to  the 
elements.  Earlier,  around  2500  BCE,  a  class  of  Minoan  war- 
rior women  on  the  isle  of  Crete  must  have  wanted  to  use  their 
breasts  as  psychological  weapons  because  they  wore  a  "bra-re- 
sembling garment"  that  pushed  their  breasts  up  and  put  them  in 
full  view.  I  couldn't  verify  whether  the  exposed  breast  caused 
their  enemies  to  surrender  in  fear  or  stand  down  in  veneration. 
These  bra-like  scenarios  feature  the  breasts  rather  than  trap 
them  in  strapped-cups;  the  image  of  the  female  is  one  of  em- 
powerment rather  than  an  other-defined  shrinking  violet.  This 
would  change  as  the  onslaught  of  organized  cities  and  states 
acted  on  both  the  breast  and  the  woman. 

The  brassiere  situation  got  tighter  long  before  it  became 
more  relaxed.  From  about  450  BCE  to  285  CE,  ancient  Greek 
women  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  corset  and  instead  wore 
the  apodesme,  a  band  of  wool  or  linen  that  wrapped  around 
the  breast  and  tied  or  pinned  in  back.  Its  primary  purpose 
was  to  keep  the  breasts  from  moving  when  women  walked.  A 
breast-binding  device  was  also  worn  by  women  in  Greek  city 
states,  such  as  Sparta,  who  participated  in  sports  and  exercise. 
Underneath  their  tunics,  well-endowed  Roman  women  wore 
the  mamillare,  copied  from  the  apodesme,  to  hide  a  large  bo- 
som, while  younger  girls  wore  a  fascia  whose  purpose  was  to 
prevent  and  delay  breast  development.  Modern  civilizations 
began  to  organize  around  what  would  become  the  western,  pa- 
triarchal model,  and  the  fight  for  the  rights  to  the  breast  was  in 
full  sway. 

Too  self-absorbed  to  be  suspicious  when  Dad  said  he 
wanted  to  take  me  shopping,  I  allowed  myself  to  anticipate 
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that  I'd  be  rewarded  for  taking  care  of  the  responsibilities  I  had 
around  the  house,  including  the  care  and  feeding  of  a  younger 
sister  and  brother.  I  envisioned  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  a  dress, 
maybe  a  skirt  and  blouse. 

We  picked  up  Dad's  friend,  Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  Oldsmo- 
bile  and  drove  the  twelve  miles  downtown  to  Shillito's,  the  num- 
ber one  department  store  in  Cincinnati.  I  got  off  the  escalator  on 
the  second  floor  that  was  dedicated  to  clothes  and  shoes  for  girls 
fourteen  and  under. 

Dad  said,  "One  more  floor." 

Now  I  was  behind  Dad  and  Mrs.  Smith  on  the  escalator. 
My  eyes  followed  the  dark  seams  of  the  stockings  that  ran  down 
her  slightly  bowed  legs  into  the  black  high  heels  she  wore  with 
a  light  gray,  straight  skirt,  and  a  pink,  short-sleeved  blouse.  She 
carried  a  small  black,  leather  pocketbook  on  her  arm.  A  light 
blue  shirt  complemented  dad's  tailored  dark  brown  slacks  that 
hung  over  slightly  onto  the  back  of  his  brown  wingtip  oxfords. 
I  saw  the  flexible  wire  that  hung  from  dad's  plastic  earplug  and 
led  to  the  bulky  hearing  aid  encased  in  a  pocket-like  contraption 
that  fit  on  his  chest,  held  in  place  with  straps  that  ran  across  his 
shoulders  and  around  his  chest. 

I  moved  to  the  extreme  right  on  the  escalator  to  see  the 
third  floor  rise  before  me.  My  armpits  heated  up  and  started  to 
sweat.  Women's  lingerie.  Dad  and  Mrs.  Smith  walked  directly 
into  the  racks  and  shelves  of  slips,  panties,  girdles,  and  bras  to  the 
counter  in  the  back  where  they  talked  to  a  white  saleslady.  The 
three  of  them  looked  in  the  direction  where  I  stood,  between  the 
escalator  and  a  rack  of  pointed  brassieres.  The  saleslady's  lips 
moved  and  her  lips  curved  upwards.  She  walked  straight  towards 
me.  I  saw  that  she  held  something  in  her  hand. 

"Why  don't  we  just  take  a  measurement,"  she  said  as  she 
unraveled  the  rulered  ribbon. 

"Measurement  of  what?"  I  asked  as  I  folded  my  arms 
over  my  chest. 
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"Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  a  nice 
training  bra?" 

"No,  thank  you,  ma'am."  I  didn't  want  to  forget  my 
manners  at  a  time  like  this.  I  was  walking  a  thin,  tricky  line.  It 
wouldn't  do  me  any  good  to  "show  out"  in  Shillito's. 

"Your  father  said  you're  ready  for  one." 

"No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  I  repeated. 

She  gave  me  a  quick  smile  and  turned  back  toward  Dad 
and  Mrs.  Smith.  The  saleslady  was  telling  on  me.  Dad  looked 
in  my  direction.  Mrs.  Smith  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
leaned  in  close  and  said  something  to  him.  Then  she  came  over 
near  the  rack  of  pointed  brassieres  where  I  stood  my  ground.  I 
knew  there  could  be  trouble  if  I  wasn't  careful. 

"You  might  as  well  face  it,"  Mrs.  Smith  began.  "You'll 
have  to  wear  one  sooner  or  later." 

"OK,  later." 

"You've  outgrown  those  cotton  undershirts.  You're 
starting  to  show  and  if  you  don't  get  a  bra,  pretty  soon  the  boys 
will  say  nasty  things  to  you  that  you  won't  like." 

"I  don't  care  about  boys,"  I  insisted.  "I  just  don't  want 
a  bra." 

"Would  you  believe  me  if  I  said  you  don't  have  a 
choice?" 

"No." 

"Well,  believe  it  because  you're  becoming  a  young 
woman,  and  you'll  have  to  wear  one  just  like  the  rest  of  us." 

"What  if  I  don't  want  to  be  like  the  rest?" 

"We're  all  suffering  sisters  under  the  skin." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"You're  finding  out  right  now.  Maybe  you've  got  the 
right  idea  not  to  rush  it,  but  your  father  won't  stand  for  it.  He's 
determined  that  you  get  a  bra  today." 

In  what  may  be  termed  misguided  efforts  at  compli- 
ance to  societal  norms  established  by  men,  women  have  been 
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complicit  in  the  suppression  and  stylization  of  their  bodies.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  women  wore  bodices  to  flatten 
the  breast.  Fashion  styles  such  as  long,  full  skirts,  high  collars,  and 
long  sleeves  conspired  to  cover  us  up  from  head  to  toe,  and  draw 
attention  away  from  the  breast. 

Women  have  Catherine  de  Medici  to  thank  for  initiating  a 
Machiavellian  torture  that  lasted  for  three-hundred  and  fifty  years 
following  her  demise.  By  banning  "thick  waists"  at  the  Italian 
Court  in  about  1550,  Catherine  forced  women  to  endure  the  agony 
of  the  corset  made  of  "whalebone  and  steel  rod"  laces  and  stays. 
Constraints  and  compression  on  the  trunk  of  the  body  forced  rear- 
rangement of  the  internal  organs  and  made  the  corset  a  dangerous 
device.  It  rendered  the  effect  of  the  artificially  small  waist  and  by 
the  1830's  the  "hourglass  figure"  had  become  the  model  body  shape 
for  a  woman.  Fashion  conscious,  upper  class  women  whose  hus- 
bands could  afford  such  indulgences,  had  the  two  lowest  ribs  surgi- 
cally removed  to  make  an  even  "slimmer  waist."  The  old  fashioned 
notion  of  fainting  is  believed  to  have  been  induced  by  "corsets  and 
other  garments  that  bound,  contorted  and  restricted  the  body".  The 
fainting  woman  is  surely  viewed  as  a  weak  woman,  ill-equipped 
to  handle  the  choices  that  come  with  liberation.  Please,  pass  the 
smelling  salts. 

The  tags  remained  on  the  four  size  28  AAA  bras  neatly  fold- 
ed and  stacked  next  to  the  cotton  undershirts  in  the  middle  dresser 
drawer.  Even  though  the  AAA  cups  of  plain  white  cotton  with  no 
padding  were  the  smallest  size  available  in  the  training  bra,  they 
were  too  large  for  my  rocks.  At  first,  I  managed  to  evade  Dad's 
watchful  eyes  in  the  mornings  before  I  left  for  school  wearing  an 
undershirt.  For  a  while,  I  got  away  with  explaining  that  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  wear  a  bra  at  home  just  to  do  homework  and  wash  din- 
ner dishes.  I  was  wearing  my  undershirts  on  borrowed  time. 

Evelyn  and  I  walked  home  together  after  school  as  usual. 
Earlier  she'd  teased  that  she  had  something  funny  to  tell  me,  and  I 
was  excited  to  hear  it. 
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"I've  got  a  new  song  for  you,"  she  said. 

"What  is  it?" 

"You  know  that  song  Brazil  that  your  Dad  plays  on  the  hi-fi 
sometimes?" 

"Yeah,  I  know  which  one  you  mean." 

"Well,  listen  to  this." 

Evelyn  burst  into  song.  She  spread  her  arms  wide,  danced 
in  circles  and  clapped  her  hands.  "Brassieres,  they've  got  a  mil- 
lion down  at  Sears.  They're  hanging  from  the  chandeliers,  with 
dirty  fingerprints  and  smears.  Brassieres  at  Sears.  If  you're  the 
watermelon  type,  they've  got  'em  big  and  round  and  ripe,  or  if 
your  busts  are  very  small,  or  if  you  have  no  busts  at  all,  the  falsies 
really  fit  right  in.  They  look  and  feel  and  taste  like  skin,  taste  like 
skin,  taste  like  skin.  Brassieres  at  Sears.  Brassieres  at  Sears." 

Tears  ran  down  my  face  as  I  fell  out  in  laughter  on  the 
small  stretch  of  grass  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb.  I  barely 
heard  the  end  of  the  song.  "Where'd  you  get  that?"  I  choked 
out. 

"My  big  cousin,  Ada,  sang  it  for  me  and  I  wrote  it  down 
and  memorized  the  words." 

"That's  a  great  idea." 

We  stopped  and  sat  on  the  curb  while  I  wrote  down  the 
brassiere  song  in  my  notebook,  line  by  line.  We  sang  it  several 
times  before  we  reached  home.  The  "taste  like  skin,  taste  like 
skin"  part  was  sung  sotto  voce  and  proved  a  little  tricky,  but  I 
finally  mastered  it.  Old  Lady  Henderson  was  sweeping  her  front 
steps  when  we  passed  her  house  singing  at  the  top  of  our  voices. 

"Hello,  girls,"  she  said. 

We  waved,  but  didn't  stop  singing.  When  I  got  home,  I 
folded  the  piece  of  notebook  paper  on  which  I'd  written  the  words 
to  the  brassiere  song  and  tucked  it  beneath  the  stack  of  AAA's. 


The  French  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  took  a  stand 
against  the  "iron  maiden."  They  demanded  more  comfortable  in- 
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timate  garments  than  those  offered  by  the  "trussed  and  bound 
look  of  the  corsets  of  the  day".  Women's  undergarments  loos- 
ened up  and  abandoned  the  "bones,  eyelets,  laces  or  pulleys"  as- 
sociated with  the  corset.  From  1875  to  1913,  several  new  de- 
signs and  developments  created  the  foundation  for  the  modern 
bra.  Former  corset  manufacturers  designed  "bra-like  garments" 
that  supported  the  breasts  from  the  shoulders,  offered  "separate 
pockets  for  each  breast"  and  introduced  "hook  and  eye  closures". 
These  updated  designs  allowed  for  a  more  satisfying  and  secure 
fit  for  the  wool  falsies  and  rubber  pads  called  "lemon  bosoms" 
that  came  into  fashion.  In  answer  to  the  challenge  from  the  fe- 
male public,  designers  and  manufacturers  have  registered  more 
than  twelve-hundred  "patents  of  breast  supporters"  with  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office  since  1863. 

Vogue  first  used  the  word  "brassiere"  in  the  magazine  in 
1907,  and  the  term  made  its  way  into  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary five  years  later.  The  following  year,  with  help  from  her 
maid,  Marie,  a  New  York  socialite  fashioned  the  "first  modern 
bra  to  be  patented."  Mary  Phelps  Jacob  simply  refused  to  wear  a 
heavy  corset  underneath  a  "new,  sheer  evening  gown"  and  from 
a  couple  of  silk  handkerchiefs  and  a  few  strands  of  ribbon  cre- 
ated a  "backless  bra"  that  all  her  friends  wanted.  Even  though 
Jacob  patented  her  creation  in  1914,  she  had  no  interest  in  be- 
ing a  businesswoman  and  sold  the  patent  for  $  1 ,500  to  Warner 
Brothers  Corset  Company  who  made  $15  million  on  the  backless 
design  over  the  next  thirty  years.  In  protest  to  the  Flapper  Era 
that  featured  the  "boyish  look"  maintained  by  a  "chest-flattening 
bra,"  Ida  Rosenthal  went  into  business  with  her  husband  to  es- 
tablish what  would  become  the  forty  million  dollar  Maidenform 
Company.  Ida  developed  the  idea  of  cup  sizing  -  A,  B,  C,  D  - 
and  realized  she  could  "market  bras  to  girls  and  women  of  every 
age,  from  puberty  to  maturity".  The  bra  began  to  wield  its  own 
particular  brand  of  sexual  empowerment  and  the  personal  disem- 
powerment  that  accompanies  typecasting.  Thanks  to  the  innova- 
tive thinking  of  women  like  Jacob  and  Rosenthal,  the  bra  would 
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become  a  symbolic  contradiction. 

"I  think  there's  trouble,"  Evelyn  said  over  the  phone. 

"What  kind?"  I  asked. 

"The  Old  Lady  Henderson  kind.  She's  over  here  talking 
to  my  mama  right  now." 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"It  can  only  be  the  'brassieres  at  Sears.'" 

"Oh,  crap,  that  IS  trouble." 

"Gotta  go."  Evelyn  hung  up. 

I  finished  my  homework  and  resumed  reading  the  book 
that  I'd  been  forbidden  to  read  -  My  Wicked,  Wicked  Ways,  an 
autobiography  of  Errol  Flynn  the  movie  star.  When  I  heard  Dad 
coming  up  the  stairs,  I  stashed  the  book  under  the  mattress.  He 
tapped  on  the  door  to  my  room  and  came  in.  He  kept  up  a  line  of 
questioning  as  he  walked  toward  the  dresser. 

"Finished  your  homework?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"How  was  school  today?" 

"Just  the  usual." 

"Didn't  learn  anything  new?" 

"I  learned  the  difference  between  the  words  'adorned'  and 
'bedecked.'" 

"How  so?"  Dad  leaned  against  the  dresser,  resting  on  one 
hand. 

"Sister  Jean  Elizabeth  returned  our  descriptive  essays. 
Mine  was  about  the  circus  parade  where  I'd  described  the  el- 
ephants as  adorned  with  colorful  garments.  Sister  changed 
adorned  to  bedecked,  in  red  ink." 

My  explanation  had  bought  me  about  twenty  seconds. 

"How  are  those  new  bras  working  out?" 

"They're  OK." 

"Do  you  have  one  on  now?" 

"No.  It's  after  school.  I  don't  need  it  now." 

Dad  leaned  over,  opened  the  middle  dresser  drawer  and 
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scanned  its  contents.  He  picked  up  the  small  stack  of  unworn 
bras  and  with  them  the  piece  of  paper  with  the  words  to  the 
song.  Right  then  it  came  to  me  that  I'd  have  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
from  Dad  about  how  those  words  were  a  greater  sin  than  not 
wearing  the  AAA's.  He  walked  over  to  the  small  desk,  took  the 
scissors  out  of  the  drawer,  and  handed  them  to  me. 

"Cut  the  tags  off  these  bras  and  put  one  on.  I'll  be  back 
in  a  minute." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  right.  No  choice.  I  cut  off  the  tags,  dis- 
carded my  undershirt,  and  put  on  the  AAA  cups.  I  understood 
what  she  meant  when  she  said  that  we're  all  suffering  sisters 
under  the  skin  as  soon  as  I  fit  the  eyes  into  the  hooks,  turned  the 
cups  around  to  the  front,  and  pulled  the  straps  onto  my  shoul- 
ders. 

Once  women  escaped  from  the  strictures  of  the  corset, 
the  brassiere,  from  the  French  for  "undershirt,  underbodice,  or 
harness,"  became  simply  the  "bra"  in  the  1930's.  Pre-Madonna 
Lana  Turner  symbolized  the  "sweater  girl"  look  in  Hollywood 
movies  that  featured  "pointed  rigid  bras"  that  kept  their  shape  no 
matter  what  rested  in  their  cups.  Manufacturers  began  to  make 
bras  out  of  synthetic  materials  when  WWII  shortages  made  cot- 
ton, rubber,  silk  and  steel  hard  to  get.  The  1950's  brought  a  new 
trend  in  bras  that  mounted  women's  breasts  into  exaggerated 
and  unnatural  cup  contours. 

Today,  women  have  choices  and  can  select  the  bra  or 
breast  that  best  fits  their  lifestyle  or  the  occasion.  We  can  choose 
the  strapless  or  backless  bra,  the  sports  bra,  the  maternity  bra, 
the  nursing  bra,  the  full-figure  bra,  the  training  bra,  and  the 
push-up  Wonder  Bra.  Victoria's  Secret  and  like  marketers  have 
transformed  the  bra  into  a  scintillating  and  alluring  garment  in- 
tended to  attract  the  opposite  sex.  The  right  size  and  color  with 
a  sheer  lacy  design  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  turn  on.  If  Mother 
Nature  has  fallen  down  on  her  job,  the  medical  profession  has 
picked  up  the  slack.  While  husbands  and  others  no  longer  pay 
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to  have  ribs  removed,  they  do  pay  for  surgical  breast  implants 
for  wives  and  others.  Thanks  to  the  libbers,  modern  women  now 
have  the  resources  to  pay  for  the  breasts  of  their  choice. 

By  junior  year  in  high  school,  I'd  stopped  looking  for 
reasons  not  to  wear  the  bra  and  my  undershirts  were  used  as 
dust  rags  to  polish  the  furniture.  I'd  grown  to  a  size  thirty-four 
AA  and  was  strapped  into  the  same  pointed  bra  worn  by  all  the 
other  girls.  With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Evelyn,  I  survived 
the  onset  of  menses  and  learned  how  to  handle  the  monthly  task. 
I  wore  pointed-toed  high  heels  with  seamless  stockings  held  up 
by  a  garter  belt.  I  pin-curled  and  put  my  hair  in  rollers.  I  painted 
my  face  with  eyeliner,  rouge,  mascara,  and  lipstick. 

Senior  year,  I  gave  my  virginity  to  Lucas  Conley  after 
the  homecoming  football  game  in  the  roomy  back  seat  of  his 
father's  1956  green  and  white  Cadillac  Coupe  de  Ville.  Lucas 
pressed  and  squeezed  the  spongy  cups  of  my  bra,  but  he  didn't 
seem  interested  in  either  seeing  or  fondling  the  tissue  mass  that 
lived  inside. 

President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  I  hoped  to  go  to 
college. 


Medical  anthropologists,  Sydney  Ross  Singer  and  Soma 
Grismaijer,  say  that  "breast  disease  is  only  a  problem  in  cultures 
where  women  wear  bras."  They  include  breast  cancer  in  a  class 
of  "culturogenic"  diseases  that  can  be  traced  to  "damaging  per- 
sonal attitudes,  biases,  and  habits  promoted  by  the  culture."  A 
number  of  culturogenic  diseases  fall  into  three  causal  categories 
-  "too  tight,  too  flat,  and/or  too  uncomfortable."  The  bra  as  an 
"invention,  not  a  need"  falls  into  the  "too  tight"  class. 

According  to  Singer,  industries  profit  from  such  diseases 
and  become  invested  in  the  continuance  of  "damaging  lifestyles 
and/or  their  consequences".  A  Mintel  International  Group  study 
found  that  U.S.  bras  sales  totaled  fifteen  million  in  2001.  Breast 
cancer  "claimed  the  lives  of  4,226"  women  in  California  in 
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2001;  for  the  same  year,  the  "total  direct  costs  of  breast  cancer 
were  $279  million"  in  California. 

Environmental  and  hereditary  evidence  notwithstanding,  mi- 
nor and  major  physical  hazards  exist  for  women  who  wear  a 
bra  for  twelve  hours  or  more  each  day.  Bras  with  narrow  straps 
that  are  too  tight  can  cause  painful  headaches  from  pressure 
put  on  the  trapezius  muscle.  The  headaches  can  be  banished 
and  the  problem  easily  resolved  by  wearing  a  bra  with  wider, 
looser  straps,  and  full-figured  women  "should  avoid  spaghetti 
straps  on  bras"  altogether.  The  bra  promotes  heat  buildup  in 
the  breast,  overheating  can  cause  organ  damage  and  could  cre- 
ate a  higher  risk  for  cancer.  As  a  binding  device,  the  bra  inter- 
feres with  circulation  within  the  breast  as  it  alters  the  shape  of 
the  breast  by  applying  pressure  to  the  soft  breast  tissue.  Bras 
and  other  kinds  of  tight  clothing  can  impede  the  flow  of  the 
lymphatic  system  that  drains  toxins  from  breast  tissue.  If  toxic 
substances  are  trapped  in  the  breast,  breast  cancer  could  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  cutting  off  lymphatic  drainage.  Isn't  that 
reason  enough  to  wear  bras  as  little  as  possible,  or  not  at  all? 

I  was  a  slim,  young  thing  before  pregnancy  and  the  birth 
of  my  son  in  1968.  The  twenty  pregnancy  pounds  I'd  gained 
had  disappeared  by  the  time  I'd  come  home  from  the  hospital 
and  I  was  back  in  a  size  five  in  no  time.  While  I  didn't  go  so  far 
as  to  attempt  natural  childbirth  and  forgo  the  standard  saddle 
block,  I  did  read  Dr.  Spock  on  breastfeeding  and  decided  to 
give  it  a  try.  Dr.  Spock  advised  that  breastfeeding  was  ben- 
eficial to  the  newborn  because  it  provided  certain  immunities 
important  to  good  infant  health.  Breastfeeding  also  acted  posi- 
tively on  the  mother's  body.  It  delayed  the  resumption  of  men- 
ses, helped  in  the  process  of  losing  excess  pregnancy  weight, 
and  caused  the  uterus  to  contract  and  regain  its  natural  muscle 
tone  more  quickly. 

I'm  not  sure  who  enjoyed  breastfeeding  more,  me  or 
my  son.    He  suckled  with  intensity  and  delight,  making  loud 
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smacking  noises  until  he  drifted  off  to  sleep.  I  felt  the  strong 
contractions  in  my  uterus  during  feeding  times.  My  son's  tooth- 
less little  mouth  made  a  warm  home  for,  and  provided  just  the 
right  amount  of  pressure  on  my  stove  pipe  hat  shaped  nipples 
and  areola  to  make  the  experience  sensual. 

For  ten  months  I  wore  a  nursing  bra  night  and  day,  twen- 
ty-four, seven.  It  was  a  soft,  wide- strapped,  lightly  padded  affair 
whose  cup  flaps  pulled  down  for  quick  and  easy  access.  Pleasure 
aside,  breastfeeding  came  with  a  set  of  requirements  the  first  of 
which  was  a  large  supply  of  nursing  pads.  The  slightest  touch 
set  off  the  flow  of  milk  and  sometimes  I  wore  two  pads  to  absorb 
the  leaking.  The  hospital  staff  advised  that  the  most  important 
thing  was  to  keep  the  nipple  clean  and  free  of  dried-up  milk  and 
germs.  This  meant  sanitizing  the  nipple,  areola  and  surrounding 
area  with  warm,  soapy  water  and  allow  the  breasts  to  air  dry  after 
each  feeding.  It  also  meant  having  at  least  a  dozen  more  expen- 
sive nursing  bras  to  be  sure  a  clean  one  was  always  available. 

My  first  outing  without  the  baby  came  about  ten  weeks 
following  birth.  George  and  I  went  to  an  evening  performance  at 
Playhouse  in  the  Park.  While  he  parked  the  car,  four  male  strang- 
ers, one  at  a  time,  came  over  to  talk  to  me  as  I  stood  waiting  in 
an  area  right  outside  the  theatre  entrance.  They  each  stared  at  the 
forty  BB  cups  that  resided  on  my  hundred  pound,  five-foot  three 
frame,  and  not  at  me.  I  recall  one  bold  fellow  said,  "I  saw  you 
coming  around  the  corner."  New  to  this  kind  of  attention,  I  told 
George  what  had  transpired  and  he  explained  in  pantomime  by 
cupping  his  hands  under  both  my  breasts.  I  felt  milk  spill  into 
the  nursing  pads,  but  I  didn't  worry  because  I  had  extras  in  my 
purse.  We  laughed  and  went  into  the  theatre. 

The  single  largest  myth  that  exists  about  the  bra  is  that  it 
will  prevent  sagging  breasts  in  old  age.  Dr.  Susan  Love  empha- 
sizes that  "you  sag  because  of  the  proportion  of  fat  and  tissue  in 
your  breasts,  and  no  bra  changes  that".  Doctors  agree  that  age 
and  pregnancy  "will  naturally  cause  your  breasts  to  sag"  and  that 
there  is  "no  medical  reason  to  wear  a  bra".    Drs.  Gregory  and 
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Claire  Heigh  agree  that  "going  bra- free  can  actually  cause  breasts 
to  sag  less".  They  explain  that  the  chest  muscles  and  ligaments 
can  atrophy  from  "lack  of  use"  because  they  are  "worked  less 
when  breasts  are  supported  and  confined  in  a  bra".  The  doctors 
add  that  when  breast  weight  is  borne  by  "the  chest  muscles  and 
ligaments  ...  muscle  tone  returns". 


All  the  family  came  over  to  celebrate  my  son's  first  birth- 
day. He  had  a  couple  of  teeth  and  had  been  weaned  off  the  teat 
and  onto  the  bottle.  The  nursing  bras  were  stashed  away  in  a  box 
along  with  the  maternity  clothes.  With  their  milk  dried  up,  my 
breasts  went  down  to  a  thirty-two  B  cup,  still  larger  than  they 
were  when  the  pregnancy  began. 

I  had  been  a  suffering  sister  now  for  nine  years  and  felt 
that  as  a  young  adult,  wife  and  mother,  it  was  time  to  address  the 
burning  issue  brought  up  by  the  libbers.  The  decision  to  wear 
a  bra  was  made  under  parental  duress.  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
reject  the  idea  of  being  held  in  harness.  After  all,  it  was  the  Free 
Love  '60's.  Sex,  drugs,  and  rock  'n'  roll  prevailed.  Who  would 
mind  or  care  if  I  joined  the  small  percentage  of  women  who  were 
shelving  their  bras? 

I  broached  the  subject  with  my  husband.  In  addition  to 
the  sweet  smell  that  defined  him,  I  married  him  because  I  thought 
he  was  smart  and  a  free-thinker.  He  didn't  disappoint  me  now 
and  said  I  should  decide  for  myself. 

When  I  abandoned  the  bra  altogether  a  few  days  later,  I 
wasn't  aware  that  I  was  also  relieving  myself  of  the  concern  over 
the  health  issues  associated  with  wearing  a  bra.  At  thirteen,  I 
resisted  the  bra  for  reasons  that  were  unclear  at  the  time,  unless 
you  count  the  iron  lung  connection.  Now,  I  decided  that  I  just 
didn't  want  to  wear  a  bra  and  if  I  had  to  burn  in  hell  for  it,  so  be 
it. 

According  to  Smith,  a  woman's  decision  to  wear  or  not 
wear  a  bra  focuses  on  aesthetics,  emotions,  or  social  pressures. 
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However,  built-in  contradictions  make  the  line  between  bra  and 
braless  a  tight  one  to  negotiate.  On  one  hand,  a  braless  woman  is 
suspected  of  trying  to  make  a  sexual  statement,  or  of  being  pro- 
miscuous. On  the  other  hand,  bras  and  other  fashion  styles  are 
designed  to  be  sexually  alluring. 

Based  on  male  sexual  attitudes,  the  societal  ideal  requires 
women's  breasts  to  remain  in  their  firm,  uplifted  attitude,  on  their 
own,  for  our  entire  lives.  The  feminists  may  have  had  good  inten- 
tions in  the  '60's  about  burning  the  bra,  even  though  the  majority 
of  women  and  young  girls  continued  to  purchase  and  wear  bras. 
Who  would  want  the  job  of  trying  to  convince  the  small-breasted 
woman  to  abandon  her  push-up  bra,  or  the  large-breasted  woman 
to  abandon  the  bra  that  adequately  hefts  her  girls  day  in  and  day 
out  in  varying  degrees  of  comfort? 


A  few  months  ago  I  was  shopping  to  go  on  a  cruise  at  the 
expense  and  invitation  of  my  ex-husband  with  whom  I  had  kept 
close  contact,  even  though  we  lived  on  separate  coasts  and  had 
been  divorced  more  than  thirty  years.  I'd  vacationed  alone  for 
years  in  the  Caribbean  and  thought  I'd  try  something  different.  I 
knew  that  sharing  a  cabin  with  a  balcony  view  on  the  Lido  Deck 
with  George  would  be  a  brother/sister  affair.  We'd  be  on  a  large 
ship  with  a  couple  thousand  other  people,  a  few  of  whom  we'd 
dine  with  for  seven  nights. 

Old  tapes  played  in  my  head.  The  phrase  "public  deco- 
rum" ran  through  my  thoughts.  Would  people  stare  at  me  with- 
out a  bra?  What  would  they  think?  After  all,  we  were  both  older. 
He's  bald,  walks  with  a  limp  from  an  arthritic  hip,  and  is  a  non- 
proselytizing  born-again  Christian.  I've  gone  from  a  size  five  to 
fourteen  and  color  the  gray  in  my  hair  every  six  weeks.  I  found 
myself  in  Macy's  lingerie  department  inquiring  about  the  softest, 
most  comfortable  bra  available.  The  saleslady  was  busy  folding 
panties  on  a  table. 

"Hello,"  I  said.  "I  haven't  bought  a  bra  in  almost  forty 
years  and  I  have  no  idea  what  size  I  am." 
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She  looked  up  from  the  panties,  peered  at  me  over  the 
rim  of  her  glasses  and  scanned  my  bosom  in  less  than  two  sec- 
onds. 'Thirty-eight  C,"  she  said  without  doubt  or  hesitation. 

She  brought  several  bras  in  several  colors  to  the  dressing 
room.  They  fit  around  my  upper  body,  but  my  breasts  didn't 
entirely  fill  the  cups,  which  caused  them  to  collapse  a  bit  in  the 
center.  I  tried  on  a  lacy,  red  one  that  felt  itchy  on  my  breasts. 
The  plain,  bouncy,  beige  one  cut  into  my  underarms.  The  hooks 
on  the  lightly  padded  white  one  dug  into  my  back.  The  black 
one  looked  sexy,  but  the  front  under-binding  was  scratchy  and 
irritating.  I  had  flashbacks  of  the  previous  summer  when  I  tried 
on  six  swimsuits  in  thirty  minutes  in  a  tiny  dressing  room  just 
like  this  one.  My  forehead  was  perspired.  I  sat  down  in  the 
dressing  room  and  cooled  off  before  I  took  the  bras  back  to  the 
saleslady. 

"Did  everything  fit?"  she  asked. 

"In  some  places,  but  not  in  others,"  I  answered. 

Public  decorum  be  damned. 
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Jenny  Kane 

Skirt 

Rushed  home  to  beat  the  rain. 
It  rained  anyway. 

Perhaps  just  enough  to  escape 

its  falling  on  me,  but 

it  ripped  anyway, 

got  caught  up  in  the  eager 

gears.  The  ambitions  of  speed 

turn  so  fast  -  it's  seductive,  it's 

easy  to  forget 

the  flowery  burgundy  rows,  faded  now 
twenty  years  of  wear  and  washing, 
the  melted  sherbet  colors,  a  70s  collection 
of  turquoise  ovals,  lilac  circles  billow 
around  my  legs  and  I  can  feel 

where  that  love  comes  from. 
The  road  filled  up  but  something 
was  wanting  ,  the  sun 
was  lost,  the  clouds  pulled 
themselves  closer,  huddling  as  I  rode 
the  last  half  kilometer  home,  the  sky 
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wouldn't  wait. 

It  tore  in  two  turns  to  the  rhythm  of  my  peddling 
suddenly,  and  I  stopped  to  see  about  the  noise. 

Torn  off  at  the  base,  I  carried  her 
In  the  drapes  of  that  skirt.  Walking 
In  her  clothes  I  found  I  could  assume 
the  world  more  magical  even 
harmless. 

Now  the  edges  spread,  the  frayed,  gaping 

holes  do  not  understand 

how  it  happened 

to  get  that  way. 

How  important  the  pieces  are 

sometimes 

with  the  distance  that 

divides  our  lives. 
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walk  further  and  further  away  from  the  shadows  of  my 
childhood  and  gain  greater  speed  towards  the  self  sustaining, 
self  determining  role  that  I  will  soon  assume.  Writing.  Writ- 
ing has  saved  me  from  the  things  that  would  have  brought  on 
my  defeat.  In  the  past  I  reached  for  the  pen  more  often  than  I 
reached  for  the  affection  of  others.  I  could  walk  better  through 
the  haze  of  gloom  that  rested  in  my  chest  and  suffocated  me 
during  the  day.  In  the  unsuspecting  silence  of  the  night,  with 
ink  at  my  side,  I  was  able  to  be  as  truthful  as  my  conscious 
would  allow,  enabling  me  to  breathe  with  more  ease. 

There  is  a  power  behind  writing.  The  written  word 
has  afforded  people  the  opportunity  to  transport  their  private 
thoughts  into  the  world  and  to  the  minds  of  those  who  listened. 
The  essay,  the  poem,  the  story  has  showcased  the  social  con- 
ditions of  this  country  and  opened  eyes  to  the  disasters  that 
Americans  have  inflicted  upon  themselves.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  turned  Americans  against  slavery  as  she  expressed  the 
inhumane  selling  of  people  as  slaves,  as  property  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  Walt  Whitman  celebrated  himself,  embraced 
his  homosexuality  and  proclaimed  that  everything  belonging 
to  man  is  beautiful.  Richard  Wright  wrote  of  the  frustrations 
of  the  African  American  male  in  post-war  America.  Toni  Mor- 
rison told  the  story  of  a  young  girl  so  devoid  of  parental  affec- 
tion, so  beaten  up  in  a  racially  discriminating  society,  that  she 
was  driven  to  insanity,  believing  herself  to  have  sparkling  blue 
eyes,  like  Miss  Shirley  Temple,  the  personification  of  Ameri- 
can beauty.  It  was  with  their  way  with  words,  their  sensitiv- 
ity toward  the  human  being,  their  ability  to  sense  which  story 
would  best  speak  to  the  individual,  that  these  writers  allowed 
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their  readers  to  view  the  ways  of  the  world  with  a  more  critical 
perspective. 

The  written  word  has  served  as  political  propaganda 
for  men  like  Henry  David  Thoreau  with  his  Civil  Disobedi- 
ence, Karl  Marx  with  his  Communist  Manifesto  and  Adolf 
Hitler  with  his  Mein  Kampf.  The  ethics  of  these  men  couldn't 
have  been  further  apart  from  one  another;  yet  it's  hard  to  argue 
with  the  notion  that  their  writing  had  power,  enough  to  change 
lives  and,  in  Hitler's  world,  rouse  a  hatred  that  the  world  had 
never  seen  before.  Writing  has  permitted  the  author  to  convey 
social  and  political  ideologies,  and  it  has  just  as  efficiently  al- 
lowed the  individual  to  scream  out  his  concerns  without  ever 
having  to  exercise  his  vocal  chords.  We  must  never  make  the 
careless  mistake  of  dismissing  the  power  of  the  written  word. 
I  suppose  I  read  all  great  works  of  literature  with  a  person- 
al eye:  what  was  it  that  compelled  that  writer  to  compose  that 
poem,  that  short  story?  What  was  at  stake  for  her  as  she  wrote? 
I  ask  this,  because  writing  has  served  an  invaluable  purpose 
in  my  life.  It  allowed  me  to  continue  living  while  walking 
through  the  most  painful  days  of  my  youth.  My  father  had 
demons  which  attached  themselves  to  his  spirit  and  overcame 
him  entirely.  We  had  spent  many  years  together,  but  his  alco- 
holism had  proven  to  be  too  big  an  obstacle,  preventing  him 
from  being  a  fit  father.  As  a  little  girl,  I  adored  the  time  I  had 
with  him.  He  was  charming,  wonderful  to  be  around,  and  al- 
ways very  gentle  with  me.  All  the  while  I  grew  more  and  more 
terrified  of  the  nights  he'd  crawl  into  the  house,  the  bells  on  the 
front  door  warning  us  of  his  arrival.  An  immigrant  from  Mex- 
ico, he  had  traveled  to  the  United  States  and  made  a  success 
of  himself  with  his  tenacity  and  brilliant  mind  for  business. 
However,  when  the  economy  shifted  in  an  unfavorable  direc- 
tion, so  did  his  priorities.  He  could  not  take  the  thought  of  not 
being  self  employed,  of  not  being  responsible  for  his  own  fate. 
He  left  for  a  new  country  with  the  idea  that  he  would  continue 
to  be  a  success  even  if  it  cost  him  his  life.  He  left  me  behind 
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to  drown  in  my  sadness,  believing  that  he  would  be  back,  that 
his  adventure  would  be  short  lived  and  that  he  would  return 
home.  Soon  all  my  father  could  offer  me  was  two  minutes  of 
cell  phone  conversation  every  few  weeks. 

After  having  lost  my  father  to  his  ambition,  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  been  pushed  into  a  dark  forest  with  no  shield  or  armor.  I 
had  been  dragged  into  the  deep  end  of  a  swimming  pool  when 
I  had  never  before  left  the  safe  and  nurturing  arms  of  shallow 
water.  As  my  mother  was  left  to  deal  with  her  heartache,  I  was 
left  alone  to  deal  with  my  own.  I  was  given  the  challenge  of 
holding  on  to  my  spirit  as  tightly  as  I  could  bear  it.  I  refused 
to  cry  as  it  made  me  acknowledge  just  how  hurt  I  really  was. 
I  hated  the  act  of  crying.  I  winced  at  the  thought  of  losing  my 
composure  in  the  company  of  others.  I  felt  that  if  I  were  to 
ever  go  to  that  place  I  would  never  return. 

Throughout  that  time  I  had  not  looked  to  boys  for  com- 
fort, I  had  not  tried  to  lose  consciousness  with  drugs  or  alcohol 
so  as  to  temporarily  displace  my  ability  to  feel  pain;  I  felt  it 
every  second  of  every  day.  I  learned  that  I  could  say  anything  I 
wanted  to  say  by  placing  words  onto  a  nonjudgmental  sheet  of 
paper.  My  reaction  to  my  father's  absence  was  not  immediate 
rebellion,  rather,  it  was  a  slow  building  of  a  strong  identity.  I 
drew  inward,  I  became  much  more  introverted,  far  more  quiet, 
and  I  in  turn  grew  to  know  myself,  my  strengths,  my  limita- 
tions, my  desires,  my  abilities.  I  remember  lying  in  bed  as  a 
child  thinking  I'd  never  leave  the  misery  that  was  held  together 
by  the  walls  of  my  bedroom.  I  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  now  and  I  look  around  my  dorm  room  in  complete  awe 
and  I  can't  believe  I  made  it  out.  I  did  not  die  of  sadness,  I  had 
not  been  erased,  I  did  not  self  destruct.  I  instead  discovered 
I  had  the  inner  strength  and  determination  of  a  million  Trojan 
soldiers. 

As  many  writers  before  me,  I  too  found  the  power  that 
is  writing  as  I  became  powerful  because  of  it.  Most  impor- 
tantly, I  pity  my  father  and  I  picture  him  wallowing  in  his  lone- 
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liness,  in  his  regret  for  having  given  up  the  chance  to  be  my 
dad.  The  time  when  he  reappears  I  look  at  him  with  stars  in 
my  eyes,  and  I  try  with  all  my  might  to  hate  him.  I  engage  so 
adamantly  in  these  unsuccessful  efforts  because  I  despise  that 
I  will  forever  be  left  with  a  longing  to  be  near  him.  I  know  I 
will  never  be  able  to  rid  myself  of  the  desire  to  have  dinners 
with  him,  to  go  to  the  movie  theatres,  to  tell  him  stories  of  my 
day,  to  hear  him  sing  again.  I  have  accepted  it  as  a  condition, 
one  that  can  never  be  treated,  one  with  no  end  in  sight.  When 
I  think  that  my  dad  may  feel  throngs  of  depression,  that  he  too 
carries  a  heavy  load,  that  he  may  feel  the  pangs  of  failure,  a 
sharp  sting  of  sadness  comes  over  me  and  I  wish  for  him  to 
never  know  pain. 

And  so  I  take  this,  all  of  this  and  I  let  my  pen  lead  its 
own  way,  I  let  my  poetry  do  the  crying  that  my  eyes  have  re- 
fused to  do,  and  I  let  it  sing  of  the  happiness  and  joys  of  life 
from  the  mountaintops  of  my  own  imagination. 
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"Untitled" 
Marilyn  Romero 
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Evan  Perriello 

Z?ow/7 1/7  //?e  Ca/?a/ 


We  found  the  car  the  summer  before  freshman  year — ten 
months  before  James  lost  his  finger  and  two  years  after 
my  father  left  town.  It  was  wedged  hard  into  the  canal  behind 
the  park,  crumpled  into  the  small  concrete  that  was  filled  with 
nothing  but  dust  and  glittering  metal. 

Roscoe  found  it  first.  James  and  I  were  playing  some 
basketball  when  he  came  running  up  to  the  courts,  blabber- 
ing in  a  breathless  way  about  how  he  had  found  something 
we'd  "just  have  to  see."  I  tried  not  to  pay  him  any  attention. 
I  didn't  particularly  care  for  Roscoe  or  anything  he'd  found. 
But  James  started  to  follow.  He  wouldn't  have  cared  either, 
except  I  had  a  ten  point  lead. 

When  we  reached  the  canal,  James  let  out  a  heavy 
breath.  "Would  you  look  at  that?"  he  said,  his  lips  stuck  inch- 
es apart  and  his  eyes  drawing  the  lines  of  the  car — the  folded, 
crumpled  mess  of  sky  blue  and  titanium  surrounded  by  bits  of 
chrome  wrapped  in  dust. 

Roscoe  jumped  at  the  approval.  "See,  told  you  guys 
you  had  to  see  it.  Pretty  cool,  huh,  Kyle?"  I  could  tell  he  was 
looking  at  me,  but  I  didn't  bother  to  turn. 

"Yeah,  it's  pretty  cool,"  I  said,  keeping  my  eye  on 
James. 

Understand,  I've  never  been  much  into  cars.  I  can  tell 
a  Mustang  from  a  hatchback,  but  beyond  that,  I'm  pretty  well 
stumped.  Not  James,  though.  He'd  been  working  on  cars  all 
his  life.  His  father  was  a  mechanic,  and  James  had  been  lend- 
ing a  hand  ever  since  he  could  pick  up  a  wrench.  In  fact,  when 
he  got  his  finger  torn  off  by  a  fan  belt  ten  months  later,  his 
main  complaint  was  that  he  had  to  work  around  the  bandages. 
So  when  I  saw  James  smiling,  I  knew  that  yeah,  it  was  pretty 
cool. 
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"Fifty-six,"  he  said,  "Bel  Air  Sedan.  See  the  chrome  trim?" 
He  pointed  to  what  was  left  of  the  back  windshield.  He  said  it 
was  beautiful.  I  stared  at  the  crumpled  steel. 

My  father  used  to  say  the  same  thing  about  his  old  Ca- 
maro.  "Isn't  she  a  beaut?"  he  would  ask  every  time  he  fixed 
it  up.  He'd  curse  it  for  weeks,  kick  the  door,  punch  the  duct- 
tape  laden  seats,  and  when  he  got  it  working  again,  just  for  a 
while,  he'd  bring  me  outside,  his  hands  scratched  and  scraped 
and  covered  in  grease,  and  he'd  have  me  turn  the  key  and  hear 
the  purr.  "Yeah,"  I  used  to  say,  giving  the  car  a  meek  sort  of 
praise,  "she  sure  is."  And  my  father  would  sometimes  forget 
the  grease  on  his  hand  and  clap  me  on  the  shoulder,  leaving 
black  stains  across  my  shirt.  Mom  hated  this  and  she'd  some- 
times throw  the  shirts  away.  The  ones  she  didn't,  I'd  wear 
more,  just  like  I  wore  the  one  with  faded  blood  stains  from  my 
sixth  grade  fight  with  Tommy  Castelleto. 

Sometimes  my  dad  tells  me  how  the  Camaro  is  doing 
in  the  letters  he  sends.  He  says  the  old  girl  is  still  fighting  on, 
and  sometimes  he  uses  the  word  "beaut,"  as  though  I'm  going 
to  nod  and  say  she  is. 

I  scrambled  down  the  concrete,  stepping  fast  to  keep 
my  feet  below  me,  and  I  could  hear  James  by  my  side  doing 
the  same.  When  I  hit  the  bottom,  I  had  to  stop  against  the  car. 
The  steel  was  hot,  and  as  soon  as  I  touched  it,  I  pulled  back. 
Roscoe  was  above  us  still,  and  he  leaned  out  a  bit,  keeping  as 
far  from  the  edge  as  possible  so  that  he  looked  like  a  prairie 
dog  with  stuffed  cheeks  and  glasses.  "Be  careful  down  there," 
he  said,  his  voice  screeching  under  pressure.  "I  hear  those 
things  fill  up  with  no  warning,  and  if  they  do,  well,  I  hear 
Olympic  swimmers  have  died  in  them." 

James  and  I  paid  no  attention.  Roscoe  was  a  liar.  It's 
not  that  he  was  mean-spirited  or  anything — just  ignorant  and 
starved  for  attention.  In  fifth  grade,  he  had  half  our  class 
believing  that  babies  came  out  of  women's  butts,  and  when 
we  went  through  sex  ed,  and  they  explained  everything  and 
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showed  us  videos  and  all,  Roscoe  claimed  it  was  a  point  of 
contention — nothing  more.  I'm  still  not  sure  he  knows  the 
difference. 

James  started  out  on  the  car's  right  side,  so  I  took  the 
left.  He  walked  around  it  like  it  was  a  holy  relic,  holding  his 
hand  close  to  feel  the  metal's  heat.  I  went  to  the  driver's  side 
window,  cracked  as  it  was,  and  peered  in.  "Do  you  think 
there's  a  body  in  there?"  I  asked,  cupping  my  hands  against 
my  eyes  to  block  out  the  Arizona  sun.  "I  mean,  somebody 
had  to  be  driving  the  thing,  right?  And  the  doors  are  pretty 
well  crumpled." 

James  looked  in  through  the  windshield.  "I  don't  see 
anything,  but  maybe." 

I  called  to  Roscoe  to  throw  me  a  rock. 

Roscoe  shook  his  head.  "If  there's  a  body  down  there, 
you  shouldn't  touch  anything.  I  saw  this  movie  once  where 
these  kids  found  a  body,  and  believe  me,  you  don't  want  to 
touch  anything.  We  better  just  go  tell  someone.  I  mean,  I 
wanted  you  guys  to  see  it  first,  but--" 

I  held  up  my  hand.  "Look,  we'll  go  tell  someone,  but 
first  I  want  to  check  it  out  a  bit.  Throw  me  a  rock,"  I  said. 
He  looked  apprehensive.  "Least  we  can  do,"  I  said,  "is  make 
sure  no  one's  hurt  in  there.  That's  all  we're  doing."  The  car 
hadn't  moved  in  days,  though.  There  wouldn't  be  anyone 
hurt  inside. 

"Well,  alright,"  Roscoe  said,  tossing  a  rock  down  the 
side  of  the  canal.  Then  he  followed  after  it,  sitting  back  on 
his  hands  and  inching  his  way  down  the  concrete. 

The  windshield  took  two  good  swings  to  break,  one 
to  deepen  the  cracks,  and  one  to  make  it  fall.  When  the  glass 
shattered,  the  sound  was  real  and  harsh,  not  like  windows 
sound  now,  but  like  they  used  to — like  thrown  cups  or  plates, 
like  a  foot  through  a  sliding  door,  like  a  vase  pushed  over  to 
break  on  tile,  like  wind  chimes  in  a  gust. 
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James  looked  at  me  with  betrayal  in  his  eyes. 

"What?"  I  asked,  "It  was  already  broken.  Just  not 
enough."  I  rubbed  the  rock  around  the  trim,  knocking  out  the 
last  bits  of  glass  and  hearing  them  clatter  against  the  hood.  I 
stepped  up  onto  the  car.  It  didn't  shift  or  move  or  anything, 
wedged  tight  as  it  was.  Then  I  slid  inside. 

Arizona  air,  on  summer  days,  feels  like  liquid.  It's  not 
humid  or  anything,  but  the  air  itself  carries  a  heat  and  weight 
that  pushes  and  slips  against  you  like  lukewarm  bath  water. 
And  that  air,  left  to  cook  a  while,  held  in  by  steel  and  leather, 
felt  like  it  could  boil  me  whole. 

When  my  father  would  talk  about  Colorado  in  his  let- 
ters, that  was  something  he'd  always  say,  that  the  air  there  was 
better  somehow — crisper,  cleaner.  He'd  say  how  nice  it  was, 
and  how  the  weather  was  wonderful  this  time  of  year,  or  how  it 
was  miserable  and  snowy  some  other  times.  And  he'd  say  that 
as  soon  as  he  got  enough  money  together,  maybe  I  could  come 
visit  him.  He  didn't  trust  the  Camaro  enough  to  come  pick  me 
up,  but  he  said  he'd  like  for  me  to  visit  someday.  If  it  worked 
out,  you  know?  At  that  point,  I  was  still  hoping. 

Inside  the  car,  everything  looked  awkward  and  crum- 
pled. It  had  been  pristine,  I  could  tell,  until  just  before  the 
crash.  The  leather  seats,  blue  and  white  like  the  outside,  were 
smooth,  and  the  few  tears  they  had  looked  freshly  torn.  The 
dashboard  was  cracked,  but  it  was  from  the  impact,  not  the 
sun.  There  was  no  injured  or  dead  body  to  be  found. 

I  rooted  around  the  back  seat,  twisting  to  reach.  "Noth- 
ing," I  called  out  to  the  guys.  Then  I  put  my  hand  beneath  the 
front  seats  and  felt  along  the  carpet.  A  piece  of  paper  brushed 
against  me,  and  as  I  reached  for  it,  a  shard  from  the  wind- 
shield cut  my  hand.  I  pulled  back.  The  cut  was  bleeding,  so  I 
wrapped  my  shirt  around  it  and  reached  down  again,  carefully 
this  time.  My  fingers  felt  the  paper,  and  I  picked  it  up,  shaking 
off  bits  of  glass.  I  took  the  keys  out  of  the  ignition  and  stuck 
both  in  my  pockets  so  I  could  climb  back  out.   Both  Roscoe 
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and  James  were  looking  in.  James'  hand  was  out.  Knocking 
it  aside,  I  pushed  against  the  dash  with  my  bandaged  hand  and 
slid  back  onto  the  hood. 

It  hurt,  but  it  was  easier.  I  don't  take  help  where  I  don't 
need  it.  I'd  picked  that  up  while  learning  to  swim  in  second 
grade.  My  father  had  been  trying  to  teach  me,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  him.  I  clutched  onto  the  wet  ladder  and  wouldn't  let  go  no 
matter  how  much  my  dad  tried  to  convince  me.  He  offered 
me  everything  he  could  think  of,  almost,  and  when  that  didn't 
work,  he  threatened  to  take  everything  away.  I  wouldn't  budge 
though,  and  finally  he  climbed  out  of  the  pool  and  stood  above 
me.  His  face  was  covered  by  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  I  felt 
drops  land  on  my  hair.  He  offered  his  hand  and  said,  "Alright, 
well  I  guess  we  may  as  well  go  home,  then."  I  reached  and 
felt  his  hand,  felt  it  slip,  and  then  all  I  could  hear  was  the  rush 
of  blood  in  my  ears  as  I  panicked  and  tried  to  breathe.  Other 
hands,  softer  hands,  pushed  me  back  to  the  steel  rungs,  and 
once  I  was  out,  I  threw  up,  my  throat  burning  with  chlorine. 
My  eyes  closed,  and  I  drank  in  air  as  I  heard  my  mother  speak 
in  hushed  tones.  A  wet  slap  sound,  and  as  I  looked  over,  my 
dad  was  rubbing  his  chest  as  my  mother  walked  towards  me. 

"You  okay?"  Roscoe  asked,  his  eyes  locked  on  my 
shirt,  now  stained  red  against  my  palm.  I  waved  him  off  and 
pulled  out  the  crumpled  paper  and  key  ring.  There  were  only 
two  keys,  both  were  for  the  car,  and  they  were  held  together 
by  a  gaudy  souvenir  ring  from  California,  a  plastic  disc  with  a 
neon  painted  bayscape~the  Golden  Gate  flashing  pink  against 
the  water. 

The  letter — I  could  see  it  was  a  letter  as  soon  as  I  un- 
folded it — was  scribbled  and  rushed.  I  tried  to  read  it,  but  the 
sun  was  beginning  to  set,  and  I  couldn't  make  out  the  words. 
Roscoe  looked  over  my  shoulder.  James  asked  what  it  was. 
"Nothing,"  I  said,  "nothing  much,  anyway."  Overhead,  the 
sky  turned  orange  and  crimson.  Thick  clouds  pulled  at  the 
colors  and  formed  them  into  streaks.  If  we  didn't  head  home 
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soon,  my  mother  would  worry.  I  folded  the  paper  back  up  and 
stuck  it  in  my  pocket.  "We've  got  to  head  back,"  I  said,  start- 
ing for  the  far  side  of  the  canal. 

"Whoah,  wait  a  minute.  We're  just  going  to  leave  this 
here?"  James'  hand  sat  atop  the  spear-shaped  hood  ornament, 
and  his  fingers  brushed  it  back  and  forth. 

"Tomorrow,"  I  said,  taking  a  running  start  and  scram- 
bling up  the  concrete  wall,  "we'll  come  back." 

I  heard  Roscoe's  voice,  screeching  again.  "I  thought 
we  were  going  to  tell  somebody." 

"Tomorrow,"  I  said,  and  I  turned  for  home.  Out  on  the 
basketball  courts,  I  could  already  see  them  gathering.  The 
bandanas,  the  baggy  jeans  that  pull  up  dust  as  they  walk,  the 
thin  white  shirts  stained  with  sweat. 

In  the  daytime,  the  parks  around  here  are  safe,  safe  as 
anyone  can  hope  for,  but  at  night  the  gangs  take  over.  Used 
to  be  they  wouldn't  show  up  until  late,  around  midnight  or  so, 
but  then  it  became  a  matter  of  territory.  One  gang  would  show 
up  earlier  than  the  other,  claim  their  soil,  and  dare  the  other  to 
make  a  move.  The  time  got  earlier  and  earlier,  until  it  became 
a  given  that  once  dark  hit,  the  park  was  no  longer  an  option. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  a  couple  kids  had  been  shot.  The 
principle  said  their  names  over  the  intercom  and  asked  for  a 
moment  of  silence.  Everyone  knew  Ricky  was  a  banger.  We 
had  assumed  Gio  wasn't.  Nobody  spoke  a  word. 

When  I  got  home,  my  mother  asked  about  my  hand, 
what  had  happened  to  it.  I  told  her  I  cut  it  punching  my  way 
through  windshields,  and  she  chuckled.  "Fell  on  the  court,"  I 
said,  rushing  through  the  kitchen  and  swapping  out  a  rag  for 
my  shirt.  She  followed  me  though,  and  when  I  got  to  my  room 
and  turned  around,  I  saw  a  bottle  of  peroxide  in  her  hand. 

She  pulled  off  the  rag  and  brought  it  up  against  the  bot- 
tle, quickly  without  looking  down,  so  that  her  hand,  as  soon 
as  the  cap  was  back  on,  could  be  brought  to  mine.  The  cut 
was  deep.  I  hadn't  noticed  before,  but  now  that  the  blood  was 
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staunched  or  run  dry,  what  I  assumed  was  a  scratch  showed 
itself  to  be  a  gorge  with  jagged  edges  and  deep  split  tissue. 

"What  the  hell  happened?"  she  asked,  and  her  grip 
grew  tight  against  my  wrist,  pulling  it  and  twisting  it  so  she 
could  get  the  best  possible  view. 

"Bottles,"  I  said,  "there  were  broken  bottles  on  the 
court,  and  I  hit  a  piece  when  I  fell." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  she  might  not  believe  me.  Her 
eyes  became  intense  and  focused.  Her  forehead  wrinkled.  She 
suddenly  looked  very  old  to  me,  and  I  felt  her  grip  soften  with 
age. 

"Sometimes  it  scares  me,  you  know?  I  wish  they'd—I 
wish  someone  would  clean  that  park  up."  She  wasn't  saying 
broken  glass.  I  could  tell.  Her  lips  creased.  "It  was  a  bot- 
tle?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  putting  my  forehead  against  her  shoulder,  "it  was 
a  bottle." 

It  wasn't  easy,  sometimes,  to  lie  to  her.  Most  times  I 
would  skip  lunch  or  buy  socks  and  stuff  with  my  allowance, 
and  when  she  asked  about  it,  I'd  answer  quickly,  informally, 
running  out  the  door  or  heading  up  the  stairs. 

I  knew  how  hard  it  had  been  since  Dad  left  and  how 
much  she  worried  about  me.  And  there  were  times,  under- 
stand, like  this  one,  where  I  couldn't  slip  away,  where  I  had 
to  speak  with  my  arms  and  my  motions  because  my  words 
would  come  out  hard  and  forced.  I  would  hug  her  or  set  my 
head  against  her  shoulder,  and  I  would  look  away,  avoiding 
her  eyes.  Sometimes,  I  think,  she  would  understand,  but  she 
wouldn't  say  anything  because  the  lies  I  gave  her— they  were 
always  easier. 

She  brought  me  to  the  sink,  poured  some  peroxide 
onto  my  palm  and  then  dabbed  away  the  extra  with  the  rag. 
She  didn't  speak  a  word  while  she  found  me  a  bandage  and 
wrapped  it  around  my  hand.  "Good  as  new,"  she  told  me  when 
she  finished. 
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"Good  as  new,"  I  agreed,  then  crept  back  to  my  room. 

On  my  bed  there  was  an  envelope-another  letter  from 
my  father.  The  address,  the  names,  all  written  with  a  steady 
hand,  the  lines  crisp  and  smooth.  I  used  to  love  the  way  my 
father  wrote  my  name,  his  cursive  K  flowing  sharp  and  stern 
into  the  other  letters.  By  the  time  I  saw  that  envelope  on  my 
bed,  though,  I'd  come  to  suspect  it.  It  was  too  nice,  too  for- 
mal. He  wrote  every  word  with  effort,  and  there  was  unspo- 
ken guilt  in  every  line.  Sometimes  he'd  make  jokes.  He'd 
say  he  missed  me,  but  that  maybe  he  just  wasn't  aiming  hard 
enough.  I'd  smile. 

I  decided  to  leave  my  father's  letter  unopened  for  a 
while,  so  I  jammed  it  in  my  pocket  and  reached  instead  for  the 
crumpled-up  paper  from  the  car.  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and 
tried  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles.  Between  the  wrinkles,  the 
withering  of  heat  and  sun,  and  blood  from  my  hand,  the  words 
were  illegible,  but  I  could  tell  it  was  a  letter  with  a  woman's 
signature  at  the  end. 

I  pulled  the  keys  from  my  pocket  and  twirled  them 
around  my  finger.  There  had  to  be  more.  Somewhere  there 
was  more.  I  clutched  the  keys  hard  to  my  palm.  The  trunk. 

Gathering  up  a  flashlight,  I  snuck  outside,  careful  not 
to  let  my  mother  see  me.  She  would've  asked.  I  would've 
lied.  I  walked  through  the  empty  streets,  past  my  neighbors' 
houses.  The  sunset  had  faded,  so  streetlamps  lit  my  way. 

When  I  got  down  to  the  park,  the  basketball  courts 
were  empty.  The  gangs  must  have  gone  elsewhere.  Still,  I 
gave  the  courts  a  wide  berth,  skirting  the  fence  on  the  side, 
past  the  drainage  ditch,  near  the  houses.  I  kept  my  flashlight 
off,  partly  because  I  didn't  need  it,  mostly  because  I  didn't 
want  to  be  seen.  It  took  me  a  few  extra  minutes  to  reach  the 
canal,  and  I  almost  twisted  my  ankle  in  a  grate  along  the  way, 
but  nobody  noticed  me. 

I  could  hear  noises  coming  out  of  the  canal,  voices 
bouncing  back  and  forth  against  the  concrete  walls.  A  wheez- 
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ing,  high-pitched,  familiar  voice  touched  my  ears,  surrounded 
by  several  others — some  young,  some  older.  It  was  Roscoe.  "I 
told  you  guys  it  was  down  here,"  he  said,  "crazy  stuff,  huh?" 

There  was  laughter,  there  was  cursing.  I  tried  to  peek 
over  the  edge,  but  when  I  did,  one  of  the  gang  members  let 
out  a  yell.  I  felt  a  hand  against  my  back,  and  then  I  was  being 
pushed  down  the  side  of  the  canal,  my  feet  stumbling  against 
themselves  to  stay  beneath  me.  I  fell.  I  rolled.  I  stopped 
against  the  car,  my  shoulder  slamming  into  the  bent  and  crum- 
pled bumper.  The  metal  still  held  some  heat  from  the  sun, 
but  it  no  longer  burned,  so  I  didn't  pull  away.  I  could  see  the 
trunk  had  been  opened.  The  lock  was  busted,  and  the  sky  blue 
paint  was  flaked  and  chipped.  Torn  scraps  of  paper  littered  the 
ground,  most  covered  in  dust.  I  tried  not  to  move. 

One  of  the  older  gang  members  stood  in  front  of  me, 
his  skin  set  tanned  against  his  white  shirt.  He  had  a  scraggly 
mustache  and  muscles  that  looked  toned  for  the  sake  of  tone. 
He  pointed  at  me.  "What  the  fuck  do  you  think  you're  doing 
here,  kid?"  he  asked.  His  voice  was  deep,  but  I  could  tell  he 
was  deepening  it. 

I  didn't  answer.  Instead  I  looked  to  Roscoe.  He  shook 
but  tried  not  to  show  it.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  ground  and 
didn't  look  back  up  for  as  long  as  I  watched  him.  The  older 
boy  pulled  me  to  my  feet.  He  held  his  face  close  to  mine,  and 
I  had  to  shrug  back  to  keep  from  brushing  his  nose.  "I  asked," 
his  breath  hit  me  in  waves,  "what  the  fuck  you're  doing  here, 
kid?  This  is  our  turf." 

I  didn't  speak.  I  could  have  told  him  about  the  letter, 
about  having  been  in  the  car,  about  Roscoe  leading  us  there 
and  James  knowing  about  it  too.  I  could  have  claimed  I  didn't 
know,  that  I'd  wandered  into  the  situation,  that  I  didn't  belong 
there  and  was  going  to  leave.  I  could  have,  but  it  wouldn't 
have  mattered.  The  letters  were  gone.  James  was  far  away. 
Roscoe  and  I  were  there.  And  fear  was  all  that  was  left.  The 
older  boy's  hands  clenched  tight  around  my  collar,  and  I  felt 
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his  grip  shaking.  Then  he  hit  me  hard  across  the  cheek. 

My  father  taught  me,  when  I  was  young,  how  to  stand 
up  in  a  fight,  how  to  keep  my  arms  on  the  sides  of  my  head, 
how  to  sneak  in  jabs  and  get  extension,  how  to  punch  with  my 
shoulder,  with  my  hips  instead  of  my  arms.  I  beat  Tommy 
Castelleto  easy,  left  him  screaming  and  crying  on  the  ground 
after  he  picked  a  fight  with  me.  And  that  was  the  last  of  it.  My 
mother  yelled.  My  father  gave  me  a  soft  pat  on  the  back  and 
never  spoke  of  fighting  again. 

This  time  I  didn't  stand.  I  left  my  arms  down,  let  his 
fist  come  hard,  again  and  again,  leaving  my  cheeks  aching  and 
bloodied.  I  felt  my  head  begin  to  slam  back  into  the  metal  of 
the  car.  Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  My  head  rocked  and 
slammed.  I  heard  laughing.  I  heard  cursing.  I  heard  swirling 
voices  that  danced  in  my  ears  and  made  me  dizzy.  Then  there 
was  thunder. 

Drops  fell  slow  at  first,  then  quick  and  large.  Fast  and 
heavy,  an  Arizona  storm,  a  monsoon— one  of  those  summer 
rains  that  tries  to  make  up,  in  a  night,  for  a  year's  worth  of  dry- 
ness. Wind  and  thunder  rattled  through  the  canal,  and  I  could 
see  trees  from  the  park  start  to  bend.  My  feet  began  sliding 
out  from  beneath  me,  the  inches  of  dust  turning  to  mud  and 
pulling  me  down  across  the  back  of  the  car.  Fists  still  landed 
across  my  jaw,  but  they  became  slower,  less  confident  in  their 
damage.  As  I  slid  down  into  it,  I  felt  the  stream  build  around 
me,  filling  the  canal  bottom  and  pulling  to  the  grated  end. 

Boys  scattered  and  ran,  pushing  past  one  another,  rush- 
ing up  the  concrete  sides,  over  the  fence  into  the  old  copper 
processing  plant.  I  saw  Roscoe  scurrying  up.  His  shoes,  cov- 
ered in  mud  and  water,  came  out  from  under  him  until  he  had 
to  crawl  to  the  top.  Once  there,  he  gave  one  look  back  and  ran, 
his  feet  landing  awkward  and  heavy. 

The  older  boy  lifted  me  up,  held  his  face  close  to  mine 
and  started  rooting  through  my  pockets.  He  pulled  out  my  fa- 
ther's letter  and  ripped  it  open.  Finding  only  the  letter  inside, 
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he  flung  it  to  the  ground  and  let  me  go.  "You  got  lucky,"  he 
snarled  as  he  ran  for  the  side  of  the  canal. 

I  stumbled  at  first  over  to  the  letter,  then  to  my  flash- 
light beside  the  car.  I  flipped  it  on  and  looked  at  the  letter 
covered  in  slick  mud.  The  top  was  untouched,  was  still  leg- 
ible, but  most  of  the  letter  bled  to  the  edges.  I'm  sorry,  it  said 
in  a  perfect,  controlled  hand.  I  couldn't  read  any  more  of  it, 
and  as  the  rain  fell  harder,  even  those  words  began  to  blot  and 
smear. 

I  dropped  the  letter.  The  water  had  risen  to  the  middle 
of  my  shins,  and  with  my  head  swirling,  ears  ringing,  I  could 
barely  walk  to  the  side  of  the  canal.  The  concrete  was  wet 
and  muddy,  dirt  flooded  in  from  the  sides,  and  I  had  to  use  my 
hands,  dragging  myself  up,  pushing  with  my  bandaged  hand. 
I  dropped  the  flashlight  and  heard  it  clatter  behind  me  in  the 
rush  of  water  and  blood.  The  edge  of  the  canal  came  hard  and 
tore  into  my  palms  as  I  pulled  myself  over.  I  stopped  then,  on 
hands  and  knees  in  the  flowing  mud.  I  coughed  and  sputtered, 
and  my  throat  burned  with  liquid  air. 

When  I  made  it  home,  I  was  careful  not  to  go  in  through 
the  front.  I  left  my  shoes  outside.  I  could  explain  them  being 
out  there,  on  the  porch.  I  couldn't  explain  the  mud  trails  they 
would  have  left.  My  shirt  and  pants  I  wrung  out  carefully,  let- 
ting the  water  pool  beneath  me.  Then  I  slipped  in  through  the 
kitchen.  I  could  hear  the  television  in  the  family  room  playing 
the  weather  channel.  All  week,  they  said  it  would  be  raining- 
-on  and  off,  flash  floods  here  and  there.  And  after  stashing 
my  wet  clothes  beneath  my  bed  and  drying  off  as  much  as 
possible,  I  sat  down  and  rubbed  my  hand  against  my  cheek, 
feeling  the  bumps,  the  cuts.  A  dizzy  sleep  came  on  me,  and 
I  dreamed  all  night  about  my  father's  letter,  watching  it  slip 
from  my  hand  and  get  pushed  by  the  current. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  the  scars,  the  bruises  color- 
ing my  face.  There  was  no  hiding  them.  I  tried,  but  I'm  sure 
my  mother  saw  them,  as  through  the  next  week  the  bumps 
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smoothed  and  the  scars  grew  skin.  I  still  have  a  jagged  spot 
on  my  chin  where  no  hair  will  grow.  She  never  spoke  a  word 
about  it,  though,  never  asked  where  any  of  it  had  come  from. 
I  like  to  think  now  that  I  would  have  told  her  everything  had 
she  asked,  but  I  know  that's  not  true.  Our  speech  became  terse 
and  forced,  formal  and  balanced  and  weighed.  And  every 
day  I  wanted  to  tell  her,  but  more  than  that,  I  wanted  it  gone. 
I'd  stand  in  the  shower  motionless  and  wait  for  it  all  to  wash 
away. 
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"Ingrata" 
Mayra  Rodriguez 
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Linda  A.  Ignarro 

C.S.I.  Daddy 


A  hree  days  after  my  thirteenth  birthday  my  father 
walked  through  the  front  door  and  said  to  me,  "Honey,  I  have 
to  go  to  Bosnia.  I'll  be  back  in  a  year."  In  my  seventh  grade 
mind,  he  turned  around,  walked  out  that  same  door,  and  re- 
turned right  before  I  started  high  school.  I  can't  count  the 
number  of  times  he  had  to  leave  on  missions  like  this  -  "mis- 
sions," that's  what  the  military  called  them;  and  my  father  was 
a  Special  Agent  for  the  United  States  Army. 

We  have  the  CIA.  and  F.B.I.;  the  U.S.  Military  has  the 
C.I.D.,  or  Criminal  Investigation  Division.  Police  officers  in- 
vestigate crimes  that  civilians  commit,  while  the  C.I.D.  inves- 
tigates felony  crimes  committed  against  the  Army  or  by  Army 
personnel.  They  have  worldwide  jurisdiction,  even  against 
expatriates — U.S.  citizens  who  choose  to  live  outside  our  bor- 
ders. 

A  C.I.D.  Agent  recruited  my  father,  and  did  so  quickly. 
He  tossed  the  application  papers  at  Dad,  and  expected  them  to 
be  filled  out  by  the  end  of  the  week.  No  doubt  the  Agent  knew 
about  my  father's  work  as  a  cop  with  the  NYPD. 

Dad  was  accepted  into  the  Apprentice  Special  Agent 
Training  Program.  My  family  lived  in  Germany  at  the  time, 
but  dad  had  to  travel  back  to  the  United  States  for  three  months 
of  training.  After  completing  the  program,  they  took  photos. 
The  picture  above  the  computer  desk  in  our  house  shows  my 
father  being  handed  his  framed  certificate  for  induction.  A  sec- 
ond photo  shows  my  mother  and  father  kissing,  followed  by  a 
third  shot  of  my  mother  holding  the  certificate  for  my  father. 
When  I  was  in  elementary  school,  I  saw  these  framed  photos 
and  declared,  "Mommy  got  an  award  for  kissing  Daddy!" 
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I  learned  my  father's  world  of  titles  and  acronyms. 
Property  Crimes  Team.  Persons  Crime  Team.  He  was  select- 
ed for  Protective  Service  Missions  (guarding  individuals  who 
were  under  high  risk  for  attack,  or  who  represented  the  United 
States  while  they  were  overseas  -  he  even  guarded  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense).  He  was  the  primary  Crime  Scene  Investigator 
in  theft  and  murder  cases.  In  his  own  words,  "All  the  neat  stuff 
you  see  on  C.S.I. ?  I  did  just  about  all  of  it." 

During  one  of  his  long  missions  to  Korea,  the  Army 
informed  us  that  they  planned  thirty-second  spots  on  television 
that  showed  selected  soldiers  saying  hello  to  their  families.  My 
father  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  those  men.  It  was  much  later 
than  our  bedtime,  but  we  stayed  up  that  night  until  1 1 :00  to  see 
Dad  on  television.  The  commercial  came,  and  for  that  thirty 
seconds  my  father,  outfitted  in  camouflage  gear,  talked  to  the 
camera,  waving  hello  to  Louis,  Linda,  and  Jennifer,  and  tell- 
ing his  wife,  our  mother  Randi,  how  much  he  missed  her.  He 
was  thousands  of  miles  away,  but  for  that  moment  he  was  right 
there  at  home  with  us. 

As  a  child,  all  I  knew  was  that  it  was  his  job  to  keep 
people  safe,  and  that  often  meant  him  being  on  another  con- 
tinent. What  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  was  that  my  father  ac- 
cepted certain  missions  so  that  his  family  could  keep  living  on 
the  same  base  that  we  were  currently  in.  It  was  a  trade  of  sorts 
that  he  made  with  the  military.  The  life  of  a  Military  Brat  can 
mean  constant  moving,  from  one  base  to  another.  Berlin  one 
summer,  San  Diego  the  following  spring.  Dad  didn't  want  this 
for  us.  He  wanted  us  to  be  as  stabilized  as  possible.  I  never 
knew  this  about  his  decisions  until  recently — that,  while  keep- 
ing a  part  of  the  world  safe  (and  putting  his  own  self  at  risk),  he 
was  also  working  to  keep  his  family  in  one  place,  rather  than 
living  somewhere  for  a  couple  of  months  like  most  other  Army 
families  did. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  my  brother,  sister,  and  I  handled 
the  separation  well.  The  three  of  us  never  saw  the  distance  as 
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a  problem.  It  was  Daddy's  job,  something  he  had  to  do;  he 
couldn't  refuse  orders.  Whenever  he  would  get  home  from 
traveling  to  a  new  far-off  place,  he  would  bring  us  all  pretty 
jewelry  and  other  fun  gifts  -  trust  me,  we  didn't  mind.  He  said 
he  loved  seeing  us  kids  "light  up"  when  he  brought  home  his 
little  treasures.  He  did  surprise  us,  though,  with  a  great  gift 
one  time  -  himself.  I  was  taking  out  the  trash  one  afternoon 
and  just  as  I  shut  the  lid  to  the  garbage  can  outside  I  saw  my 
dad  standing  in  our  driveway  holding  a  suitcase.  He  had  to 
testify  in  a  court  martial  in  the  United  States,  so  he  got  to 
come  home  for  a  few  days  -  none  of  which  we  knew  about. 
I  ran  down  the  driveway  as  my  dad  dropped  his  suitcase  to 
scoop  me  up.  Then,  when  I  took  off  into  the  house  scream- 
ing, "Daddy's  in  the  driveway!  Daddy's  in  the  driveway!" 
everyone  just  sat  there,  looking  at  me  like  I  was  hallucinat- 
ing. When  I  wouldn't  stop  saying  it,  my  mother  leapt  off  her 
chair  to  run  outside.  We  crowded  around  him,  shrieking  as  we 
wrapped  him  up  with  us  all. 

My  mother  never  seemed  sad.  At  least,  she  never 
showed  it.  When  they  were  in  the  same  country  the  two  of 
them  laughed  and  acted  cute  in  front  of  us  kids,  but  at  night 
after  we  went  to  sleep  we'd  be  woken  by  the  yelling.  My  sister 
and  I  shared  a  room.  She  pushed  a  pillow  over  her  head.  So  did 
I.  My  brother  had  his  own  room.  When  the  yelling  started,  I 
don't  know  what  he  did. 

I  was  in  eighth  grade  when  my  father  was  due  to  come 
home  from  Bosnia.  Mom  sat  us  down  and  told  us  that  she 
was  leaving  my  father.  But  she  wasn't  going  to  wait  until  he 
got  home  to  go  through  the  divorce  process-  she  was  leaving, 
now.  Place  a  letter  on  his  pillow  and  fly  away  to  New  York. 

On  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  she  took  us  to  a  friend's 
house  so  that  they  could  drive  us  to  school.  She  said  that  she 
was  worried  he'd  take  his  anger  out  on  us  kids  -  which  made 
no  sense  to  me;  for  my  father  is  not  an  angry  man,  especially 
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to  his  children  (and  certainly  not  in  his  work).  I  still  have  no 
idea  what  she  was  thinking  about  that  morning. 

On  the  ride  to  school  I  stared  out  the  window  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky  at  all  the  planes  flying  overhead.  Dad 
was  in  one  of  them.  An  exhausted  man.  He's  about  to  come 
home  expecting  a  warm  hug  from  his  wife,  and  what  he  will 
find  will  be  a  piece  of  paper.  That  will  be  the  sum  total  of  my 
parents'  relationship.  No,  I  didn't  want  that,  the  image  of  him 
sad  crushed  down  on  me.  then  the  other  images  of  this  man 
who  was,  to  me,  simply  the  smiling  guy  who  hoisted  you  onto 
his  shoulders,  or  laughed  as  he  twirled  you  around  in  the  air, 
or  who  let  you  stand  on  his  feet  when  you  danced — all  those 
images  crushed  me. 

My  brother  drove  his  own  car  back  to  our  house.  He 
was  already  there  when  my  father  came  home,  suitcases  over- 
flowing, excited  to  see  his  family.  I  was  sitting  in  class,  staring 
out  more  windows,  wondering  what  the  end  of  the  day  would 
bring.  My  father  was  confused  that  only  my  brother  was  there 
to  meet  him.  He  walked  into  his  room,  saw  the  white  envelope 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  sat  gingerly  down.  The  envelope 
was  bare  except  for  the  name  "Lou"  written  on  it.  He  knew 
what  was  inside.  These  used  to  be  called  "Dear  John"  letters, 
but  he  didn't  expect  a  "dear"  to  be  anywhere  other  than  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  It  wasn't  sealed  shut;  he  slid  the  paper 
out  and  unfolded  it.  My  brother  stood  outside  the  doorway, 
looking  at  the  floor  rather  than  at  the  man  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  As  my  father  read  the  words,  his  face  showed  noth- 
ing. No  tears,  no  shouting,  no  crumpling  of  the  letter.  He  only 
nodded,  then  re-folded  the  paper  and  slipped  it  back  inside 
its  envelope.  He  looked  up  at  my  brother  leaning  against  the 
doorframe.  "You've  gotten  tall." 

When  the  final  bell  rang  that  day  at  school,  I  rushed 
outside.  My  sister  Jennifer  and  I  were  so  excited  about  Dad's 
arrival,  but  knew  this  return  would  not  be  the  same.  We  didn't 
go  back  to  our  family  friends'  house,  but  rather  climbed  aboard 
our  own  bus  that  took  us  home.   On  the  ride  we  didn't  say  a 
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word  to  each  other.  As  we  stepped  off  the  bus,  though,  the 
questions  came  pouring  out  of  our  mouths:  Is  he  okay?  What 
did  he  do?  Louis  went  back  home,  I  wonder  what  happened. 

We  crossed  the  lawn.  Jennifer  and  I  were  almost  in  tears 
at  the  mere  thought  of  what  we  would  see  inside  the  house.  A 
broken  man  crying,  our  father  an  absolute  wreck.  Instead,  we 
opened  the  door  and  heard  my  dad  call  out,  "Is  that  Linda  and 
Jennifer?"  A  cheerful  voice  laid  those  words,  and  that  was 
more  startling  than  a  harsh  entrance  would  have  been.  He 
bounded  down  the  hallway,  all  smiles,  and  his  face  lit  up  when 
he  saw  us.  If  anyone  else  had  been  here,  they  would  not  have 
suspected  that  this  was  a  man  whose  wife  just  left  him.  "You 
girls  have  gotten  so  tall!  You  and  your  brother  -  what  did  they 
put  in  the  water?"  He  laughed  and  laughed  and  hugged  us.  I 
couldn't  tell  if  he  was  being  a  good  father,  a  good  Agent,  or 
both.  When  we  didn't  reply  to  anything  he  said,  he  looked  at 
our  faces.  We  were  in  more  shock  than  he  was.  He  knew  what 
wasn't  being  said,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "So  your  mom 
left.  Can't  say  I'm  surprised.  Oh  well,  she's  gone." 

There:  that  was  the  Agent.  The  Agent  who  helped  the 
father  through  this  moment.  He  was  not  going  to  break  down 
in  front  of  us,  not  now. 

He  had  a  month  off  from  work.  We  could  see  the 
change — sad,  and  perhaps  a  little  overwhelmed.  He  truly  was 
an  agent — a  "spy,"  some  civilians  might  want  to  call  him. 
That's  fine,  if  that  cinematic  term  works  for  you.  Dad's  job 
indeed  was  dangerous.  Dodging  mine  fields,  walking  around 
with  bulletproof  body  armor,  flying  out  to  missions  that  I  know 
nothing  about  -  none  of  it  seemed  as  hard  to  him  as  having  this 
personal  tragedy  at  home. 

Yet  he  never  "took  it  out"  on  us,  as  my  mother  had 
feared;  he  never  stopped  being  a  great  dad.  In  fact,  he  took 
over  all  the  duties  my  mother  once  had,  and  he  braved  through 
them  all — even  that  certain  emotional  mine  field  of  consoling 
a  daughter  whose  boyfriend  has  broken  it  off... It's  not  protect- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  it's  still  damn  precarious. 
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Which  is  why  I  see  him  as  a  regular  dad.  Children  of 
rock  stars  grow  up  thinking  there's  nothing  strange  about  their 
father's  job  or  how  they  live  or  all  those  weird  groupies  out- 
side the  front  door.  Children  of  ambassadors  grow  up  think- 
ing there's  nothing  different  about  their  mother's  job  of  help- 
ing keep  friendly  relations  between  two  countries.  That's  how 
I  think.  James  Bond,  Jason  Bourne,  Jack  Ryan — He's  just  my 
dad. 
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Jenny  Kane 

Janpath  Market,  India 

Perfumes  seep  from  the  shops 
in  whiffs  of  smoke 
emptying  into  the  air 

Such  is  the  incensed  call  of  the  consumer 
keepers  and  seekers  of  the  opportune 

Come  inside  you  like  short 

long  have  many  colors 

you  try  on  how  many  you  want 

a  moment  in  which  I  might  buy 
a  skirt,  perhaps  some  glass  earrings, 
nothing  anyone  needs 

but  there  is  this  sort  of  lesson. 

Come  see  have  more 
For  you  special  price  today 
100,  50?  for  you  we  make  deal 
ok?  No,  can  do  no  lower  than 

So  they  hand  me  the  skirt 

and  she  follows  me  down  the  street. 

The  assistance  of  a  beggar  woman  in  solid 

white  cloth  -  is  guilt  the  tactic? 

Jahpati,  jahpaaTEE! 

She  implores  my  help  to  buy  food. 
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Her  eyes  drop  back  inside  her  sun- worn  skin  and 
search  through  the  fields  of  her  faith  and  folds  of 
my  presumed  wealth  - 

What  do  you  want  from  me? 

It  is  my  privileged  face  that  makes  her  expect. 

So  she  waits. 

But  my  hands  are  the  ones 

that  fail  to  open 

and  her  eyes  see  that. 

It  is  that  experience 

she  walks  with  that  I  can  only  guess  at 

and  I  want  it. 

Would  you  buy  it  from  me? 

In  the  sum  of  her  life, 

a  handout  of  a  dollar 

means  nothing  in  terms  of 

the  charity  of  currency  exchange. 

The  passing  on  of  coinage, 

does  it  quell  the  breath 

of  pity? 

And  make  it  easier 

to  forget. 

Look  at  me,  I  don't  even  have  to  ask. 
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"La  Brea" 
Mayra  Rodriguez 
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Debreion  Barnes 

/  am  Fit 

The  time  appointed  to  me  is  in  good  shape 
the  body  given  to  me  is  in  good  form 
within  the  diagram,  and  along  the  diameter,  and  the  measur- 
able 

extent  of  my  expressions  I  am  able,  capable 
And  so  I  smile,  it  is  good  enough. 

The  eyes  of  attention  are  on  me 

I  am  alright,  I  am  fine. 

I  feel,  I  think,  I  dream,  I  adjust. 

Never  to  lose  consciousness  because  it  is  not  my  time. 

No  reason  to  step  back,  for  it  is  not  suitable,  for  we 

were  all  born  the  same  way,  with  no  knowledge 

of  our  existence  or  its  meaning.  My  interior  and  exterior 

design  is  of  market  value,  high  end. 

I  am  built  to  last  for  the  time  appointed  to  me. 

I  have  and  will  endure  all  that  is  coming  to  me  for  it  is  alright 
and  it  is  proper.  With  abilities  that  are  securely  established 
I  am  competent.  Within  the  sphere  of  humanity  I  am  the 
perfect  size 
therefore  I  am  fit  to  survive  for  you. 
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Adriana  Serrano 

Apology  To  A  Child 

Days  bring  me  answers  in  quick  empty  boasts  of  air. 
I  am  buried  in  the  winter  of  his  heart. 
No  wits  to  let  him  go. 
Strangers  knock  down  my  door. 

The  rainbow  ended. 

Aches  cruise  up  and  down  my  veins. 

Every  night  reminds  me  of  the  wonder  of  your  arms. 

Some  nights  scoop  all  thoughts  from  my  head. 

Cotton  pillows  fit  snug  around  my  ears. 

All  I  see  behind  my  rapid  pupils  is  your  face. 

You  laid  still 

burrowed  deep,  cleft  me  in  two. 

Tiny  shards  of  a  previous  self.  You  are  gone  now. 

I  cannot  return  to  my  mother's  belly.  Exiled,  I  am. 

Unwelcome  taint  of  your  love  in  the  clavicle  of  me  heart 

Remains  a  stain  given  to  vulgarity. 

My  cunt,  amused,  enjoys 

no  more  heroes  left  to  plunder,  to  suck  on  its  delights. 

Unforgotten  thought.  The  beat  twin  to  my  heart. 
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Sprinkled  in  bars,  malignant  cancers  of  the  cervix  ,  colon, 
and  penile  implants  no  longer  work. 
A  valiant  effort  to  remain  rock  hard. 

Your  hands  on  your  hips,  you  stand, 

consider  the  bundle  of  crosses  leaching  luster  from  my 

body. 

Yes. 

I  am  not  motherly. 

I  deny  my  right  to  a  lone  child. 

I  do  not  grieve  in  silence.  I  scream.  Loud. 

Women  you  dare  hear. 

I  do  not  raise  your  child  in  margins  of  your  life. 
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Deirdre  Lenihan  Sloyan 
Yorick 


I  must  seem  a  bit  detached 

(Busy,  busy,  hosting  worms  and  maggots) 

From  my  torso. 

I  was  in  fact  a  gamboling  man, 

A  wag,  a  wit,  a  warbling  wastrel,  true. 

But  true,  to  your  father. 

Had  I  not  been  so  impudent  to  prick 

His  pride,  and  he  so  imperious  to  bellow: 

"Off  with  his  head" 

(A  mere  expression,  but  we  were  drunk,  the  axe  too 

quick), 

I  could  save  him  an  earful  of  his  brother. 
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It's  all  about  you,  now. 

I  can't  hoist  you  on  my  back 

And  give  you  a  view  of  this  offal  court. 

It  will  be 

Messy. 

(I  wish  I  could  laugh). 

You  have  a  long  haul,  and  none  of  it  good. 

Maybe,  in  the  geological  future,  we  can 

Share  a  pint  of  dust.  For  now: 

Look  at  me. 
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Erica  Graham 

I  dreamt  about  the  spider  again.  It  was  long  and  skinny, 
with  legs  that  looked  like  fried  calamari.  Spiders  have  been  in 
my  dreams  since  childhood.  I'm  afraid  of  spiders,  terrified  but 
this  is  more  about  what  they  drag  along  with  them  in  dreams. 
They  drag  in  memory. 

It  was  eleventh  grade;  I  was  in  my  AP  American  History 
class,  a  class  that  I  despised  more  than  the  others.  My  teacher, 
Mrs.  Rediske,  would  always  nag  me  about  everything.  If  I  was 
late  -  detention,  if  I  was  absent  -  detention.  Anything  I  did 
wrong  meant  detention.  One  day  during  our  discussion,  we 
had  gone  off  on  a  tangent.  Mrs.  Rediske  was  talking  about  the 
meanings  of  dreams  -  she  actually  had  a  book  on  the  subject  - 
I  told  her  that  I  dreamt  about  spiders  all  the  time.  "Sounds  like 
someone  has  issues  with  their  mother."  I  don't  know  if  she  had 
relied  on  her  book,  or  pulled  that  out  of  her  own  head. 

My  mother  and  I  had  a  ritual  everyday  where  I  listed 
hour  by  hour  what  happened  in  class,  who  had  said  what,  and 
what  happened  during  passing  periods.  I  told  her  what  my 
teacher  had  said.  Hell  has  no  fury  like  my  mom  being  ques- 
tioned on  her  parenting  skills.  "How  is  your  teacher  going  to 
put  things  like  that  into  your  mind?  I  am  going  to  call  her  and 
find  out  why  she  thinks  Fma  bad  mom."  I  pleaded  with  her 
not  to  worry  about  it,  and  assured  her  that  I  had  no  reason  to 
think  those  kinds  of  things  about  her. 

But  deep  down,  did  I  have  mother  issues?  Any  kind  of 
statement  that  got  my  mom  so  riled  up,  I  had  to  find  out  more 
about.  I  read  that  spiders  in  dreams  are  symbolic  of  feminine 
power.  Sometimes  this  feminine  power  is  a  symbol  of  an 
overbearing  mother,  but  it  also  symbolized  something  else. 

Growing  up,  my  mom  was  my  world.  I  remember  be- 
ing two  years  old  sitting  in  motels  with  my  mom.   We  lived 
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in  a  series  of  motels  that  stretched  along  a  short  corridor  of 
Highway  2  in  Commerce  City,  an  area  within  the  city  of  Den- 
ver. The  city's  name  itself  reveals  so  much  of  how  poor  that 
town  was.  We  lived  there  until  I  was  three.  I  remember  sit- 
ting on  the  bed  while  she  tried  to  teach  me  how  to  read,  while 
recording  my  progress  on  an  old  green  tape  recorder.  I  have 
those  tapes  still.  I  sit  and  bend  in  to  hear  her  voice,  so  young 
and  so  sweet.  You  hear  how  earnest  she  is,  trying  to  hard  so 
be  a  good  mother  of  twenty-three,  my  age  now.  I  can't  even 
fathom  the  struggles  that  she  had  endured  before  her  twenty- 
third  birthday. 

She  had  grown  up  poor  in  Commerce  City,  under  a  fa- 
ther who  tried  to  kill  her  mother  when  she  was  three.  My 
grandmother  twisted  that  violence  into  resentment  towards  her 
four  children  that  she  had  with  him.  They  grew  accustomed  to 
the  abuse.  Her  mother  remarried  and  had  more  children.  Both 
her  mother  and  stepfather  left  for  months  on  end  to  satisfy 
their  insatiable  need  for  alcohol.  When  my  mom  was  sixteen, 
she  was  alone.  Her  other  siblings  had  run  away,  leaving  her 
alone  with  her  two  young  sisters. 

Their  dad  would  drop  off  money  to  her  when  he  could, 
but  it  was  never  enough.  Finally  her  mom  came  home.  My 
mother  then  chose  to  leave,  an  act  I  see  as  pure  courage. 
Shortly  after,  she  met  a  man  ten  years  older  than  she,  a  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Denver.  They  fell  in  love.  He 
was  different.  He  rode  a  motorcycle,  had  an  afro  and  loved 
women.  She  had  her  first  child  when  she  was  eighteen.  They 
named  her  Angel.  David  and  my  mom  moved  to  Denver.  He 
was  her  escape  from  Commerce  City. 

His  love  of  women  became  a  problem  and  they  part- 
ed ways.  She  stayed  in  Denver  with  Angel,  working  hard  to 
support  a  child  by  herself.  David  started  a  law  firm  in  New 
Mexico.  One  June  day  in  1982,  David  took  Angel  for  a  trip  to 
New  Mexico.  Mom  was  apprehensive  about  letting  her  go,  as 
Angel  had  a  terrible  cold.   I  see  my  mother  in  panic,  the  type 
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only  mothers  know.  A  panic  that  many  times  is  right:  Angel 
caught  pneumonia  and  died  while  on  her  way  back  to  be  with 
her. 

My  mother  only  told  me  once  how  she  felt  the  moment 
she  lost  Angel.  I  was  about  eleven  or  twelve  and  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  our  Saturday  morning  routine  of  listening  to  mu- 
sic while  cleaning  the  house.  The  song  Purple  Rain  by  Prince 
came  on.  I  was  used  to  my  mom  singing  and  dancing  to  old 
songs  from  her  youth.  She  was  insatiable  when  it  came  to  mu- 
sic; but  that  song  and  that  day  were  different.  I  had  heard  that 
song  probably  a  million  times  before,  but  that  day  she  stopped 
what  she  was  doing  and  sat  on  the  couch  and  just  stopped  and 
hummed  the  song,  her  eyes  closed,  rocking  from  side  to  side; 
rocking  herself  the  way  she  had  rocked  me  to  sleep  as  a  young 
girl.  I  remember  looking  at  her  and  thinking  how  graceful  and 
beautiful  she  was,  that  grace  and  beauty  that  only  a  mother  has. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  song  there  is  a  guitar  riff,  right  then  my 
mom  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me  and  told  me  that  tragic 
melodic  sound  was  exactly  how  her  heart  felt  when  Angel  died. 
She  never  went  to  Angel's  grave.  She  would  drop  me  off  as 
a  little  girl  at  the  edge  of  the  cemetery  where  my  older  sister 
rested  and  would  tell  me  to  place  flowers,  windmills  or  what- 
ever trinkets  I  wanted  to  leave  that  particular  time.  I  remember 
secretly  leaving  M&Ms  on  her  grave,  the  brown  ones  though; 
I  didn't  like  sharing  the  good  ones. 

After  Angel  died,  my  mom  and  David  reunited  and 
they  soon  were  with  child  again.  Shortly  after  she  found  out 
she  was  pregnant,  David  left.  He  sought  other  women.  On  a 
snowy  December  morning,  she  gave  birth  to  me.  She  later  ex- 
plained to  me  that  there  was  no  joy  in  the  world  that  compared 
to  the  way  she  felt  that  day.  I  was  her  love,  her  everything. 

A  few  years  later,  she  married  a  man,  Tobias,  that  treat- 
ed her  the  way  a  woman  should  be  treated.  Every  marriage 
has  its  rocky  moments  and  they  both  had  a  lot  of  growing  up  to 
do,  but  they  were  there  for  each  other.  After  about  ten  years  of 
marriage,  they  adopted  a  little  girl,  Demi,  who  brought  them 
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both  so  much  joy.  They  named  her  that  because  in  Spanish  the 
words  de  and  mi  mean  "of  me."  Even  though  Demi  was  not 
her  natural  born  daughter,  she  was  still  of  her.  My  mother  was 
a  mother  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  remember  watching  her 
care  for  her  new  baby;  she  was  as  patient  and  as  kind  as  she 
had  been  with  me,  and  wanted  to  show  that  little  girl  the  love 
that  she  deserved.  When  I  think  of  her  being  so  happy  to  be  a 
mother,  I'm  happy. 

Even  with  new  additions  to  our  family,  my  mom  and 
I  were  each  other's  world.  Every  morning  before  school,  she 
bathed  me,  fed  me  and  did  my  hair,  I  can  still  feel  the  teeth  of 
that  thin  pink  comb  run  through  my  hair,  pulling  each  strand 
of  my  thick,  dark  hair  into  place. 

We  began  to  fight  as  I  reached  my  teen  years.  Our 
fights  were  always  over  meaningless  things,  but  at  the  base  of 
our  fights  was  the  need  for  power.  My  mom  had  raised  me  to 
be  a  strong  woman,  just  like  her.  I  think  most  mother/daughter 
relationships  endure  a  struggle  for  power,  in  my  case  however, 
my  mom  was  always  victorious.  Even  through  these  fights, 
she  had  instilled  in  me  integrity,  values  and  strength  in  her  own 
special  way.  Being  a  teenager,  I  didn't  realize  those  things  at 
the  time.  I  just  felt  angry  and  manipulated.  But  now  as  I  look 
back,  I  see  I  gained  humility,  wisdom  and  some  damn  good 
argumentative  skills. 

When  I  graduated  from  high  school  she  was  probably 
more  excited  than  I  was.  I  think  she  had  dreamt  of  my  gradu- 
ation since  the  day  I  was  born.  She  was  so  proud.  I  went  off 
to  college  in  the  fall  but  still  lived  at  home  because  I  was  only 
seventeen  and  my  mom  was  not  quite  ready  for  me  to  leave. 
Eight  days  after  I  turned  eighteen,  I  got  an  apartment  and 
moved  out.  I  had  a  rebellious  streak  in  me;  I  had  to  do  things 
my  way.  This  was  the  first  time  I  was  away  from  my  home, 
the  first  time  I  was  away  from  my  mom.  She  was  very  uncom- 
fortable about  me  living  on  my  own  (which  was  about  four 
minutes  from  her  house);  she  later  told  me  that  she  felt  like  I 
was  running  away  from  her,  like  I  didn't  need  her  anymore. 
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This  was  the  point  when  she  had  realized  that  I  had  grown  up 
and  she  felt  like  I  had  left  her  behind.  I  was  going  to  college, 
something  she  never  had  the  time  or  money  to  do  while  raising 
me.  I  was  working,  I  had  friends,  a  boyfriend.  She  felt  like  I 
didn't  have  space  for  her  in  my  life.  I  think  of  how  this  must 
feel  for  a  mother,  for  the  first  time  not  having  her  love  recipro- 
cated from  her  child.  As  I  sit  here  writing  this,  I  feel  so  sorry, 
I  want  nothing  more  than  to  have  one  more  minute  with  her. 

In  winter  of  2003,  Mom  had  not  been  feeling  well,  and 
had  gone  to  the  doctor  for  a  check  up.  He  referred  her  to  an 
Oncologist.  We  didn't  worry,  we  figured  it  was  nothing,  we 
honestly  thought  that  cancer  didn't  happen  to  people  like  us. 
I  guess  that  is  the  cancer  family's  motto  before  they  hear  the 
heartbreaking  news.  I  was  working  that  day.  I  had  just  started 
my  evening  shift  when  I  got  the  call.  Cancer.  My  visceral 
reaction  said  to  my  mom  that  she  was  going  to  be  fine,  we're 
going  to  get  through  this  together;  but  that  was  the  furthest 
thought  in  my  mind.  I  didn't  go  see  her  that  night,  I  couldn't 
look  at  her.  Instead  I  went  home  and  cried.  I  cried  on  the  liv- 
ing room  floor  of  my  first  apartment  all  night.  I  felt  helpless 
and  alone,  things  I  had  never  felt  before. 

She  fought  a  long  battle  and  she  fought  hard.  For  two 
years,  she  endured  radiation,  chemotherapy,  evasive  test  after 
evasive  test.  I  think  visiting  her  Oncologist  was  worse  than 
the  cancer  for  my  mom.  Two  years  had  passed  and  it  was  time 
for  yet  another  check  up.  The  cold  doctors  blatantly  told  her 
she  had  less  than  a  year  to  live.  I  was  devastated.  I  thought, 
how  could  I  live  without  her,  she's  all  I  had,  all  I  had  ever 
known.  As  I  drove  from  the  doctor's  office  with  her,  she  cried, 
but  by  the  time  we  got  closer  to  our  house,  she  had  this  look  of 
determination  in  her  eyes.  She  was  not  scared,  she  felt  com- 
plete. I  know  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  get  through  those 
times  if  she  had  not  been  so  brave  for  me. 

As  her  health  deteriorated,  I  decided  to  take  care  of  her 
full  time.  I  took  time  off  work,  I  cut  off  friends,  my  boyfriend; 
she  was  my  focus.  Her  last  month  with  me  was  the  most  amaz- 
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ing,  difficult,  painful,  exhausting  and  rewarding  month  of  my 
life.  I  was  able  to  care  for  her  the  way  she  cared  for  me  my 
entire  life.  It  was  in  the  little  things  that  I  was  able  to  help  her 
with,  like  bathing,  using  the  restroom,  cleaning  the  10-inch 
wound  on  her  abdomen  from  surgery  that  would  never  heal 
because  her  body  had  been  destroyed  by  the  chemotherapy 
and  radiation,  to  getting  dressed;  it  was  in  those  things  that 
I  realized  what  it  takes  to  be  a  mother.  To  be  selfless,  to  be 
kind,  to  be  compassionate;  these  are  traits  that  she  was  able  to 
teach  me  in  her  time  of  need.  It  was  during  this  time  that  we 
grew  even  closer  than  either  of  us  could  have  ever  imagined. 
We  would  talk  for  hours,  she  would  write  in  her  journal  stories 
from  when  I  was  a  child  and  lullabies  that  I  used  to  love  to 
hear.  She  told  me  she  was  writing  these  things  down  for  me 
so  that  I  can  share  them  with  her  grandchildren.  She  told  me 
that  I  had  better  keep  several  pictures  of  her  in  their  rooms  so 
that  they  would  always  know  who  their  favorite  grandma  was. 
She  had  such  a  great  sense  of  humor. 

Some  days  we  would  listen  to  music  and  she  would 
sing.  She  could  sing  all  day  long  the  songs  that  brought  joy  to 
her  heart.  Something  that  never  faltered  during  her  sickness 
was  her  faith  in  God.  There  was  a  song  that  me  made  her  more 
happy  and  content  than  any  other,  it  was  called  More  Than 
Anyone.  She  would  sing  this  song  as  loud  as  her  frail  body 
would  allow.  It  was  her  love  song  to  God.  I  can  still  hear  her 
singing  the  lyrics,  "I  don't  want  You  just  because  I  need  You, 
I  don't  want  You  just  because  You  make  my  life  complete,  I 
don't  want  You  in  light  of  what  You  have  for  me,  I  want  You 
simply  because. . ."  She  would  lie  next  to  me  and  fall  asleep 
on  my  shoulder,  and  when  she  was  in  pain,  I  would  rock  her 
tiny,  withering  frame  in  my  arms  and  sing  her  the  lullabies 
that  she  had  sung  to  me  as  a  child  when  I  was  scared  and  sick. 
It  was  in  those  moments  that  I  was  the  most  thankful,  simply 
because. 

I  remember  the  last  thing  she  said  to  me,  she  told  me 
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that  she  loved  me  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  to  always 
make  her  proud,  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  my  heart  and  never, 
ever  lose  sight  of  who  I  am.  A  few  hours  later,  she  passed 
away  while  I  held  her  hand. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  having  my  mother,  she  gave  me 
so  much.  She  taught  me  the  importance  of  life;  she  taught  me 
how  to  have  integrity,  be  compassionate,  have  strength  always, 
how  to  love,  and  how  to  be  loved.  She  will  always  be  my  en- 
couragement, my  motivation.  So  when  I  think  of  that  spider 
crawling  towards  me  at  night,  I  still  wake  up  in  fear  no  less, 
but  I  try  to  see  it  as  my  mom  in  another  one  of  her  random 
ways  of  showing  she's  there,  coming  back  to  encourage  me,  to 
motivate  me.  You  see,  spiders  in  dreams  don't  only  represent 
an  overbearing  mother,  but  also  a  protective  one. 
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Yahtina  Macali 

Pain  Is  the  Mighty  Equalizer 


Ohe  looks  around.  She's  not  where  she  was.  Bright 
white  lights  engulf  her.  Then  she  sees  white  bed  sheets.  She 
screams.  This  means  she  is  alive.  It's  about  three  thirty.  At  six 
o'clock  the  Nurse  comes  in  for  the  admission  process. 
"What  is  your  form  of  employment?"  asks  the  Nurse. 

"Writer." 

The  stout  broad  Nurse  checks  unemployed. 

"Where's  the  other  nurse,  I'm  feeling  pain." 

"We  need  to  finish  our  screening." 

"Where  is  the  other  nurse?  The  fatter,  uglier  one." 

"Well  aren't  you  a  rude  one!" 

"Sheila,  You're  needed  here!" 

"Yes,  Yes  I'm  coming.  Hello,  how  can  I  help  you?" 

"I  am  in  pain.  I  need  medication.  I  want  a  shot." 

She  says  this  clearly,  crisp  as  starch.  Devoid  of  emo- 
tion. As  if  she  is  reciting  multiplication  tables.  This  is  fact. 
This  is  true. 

"Well  you  just  had  5  cc  of  Dilotin  and  you're  not 
scheduled  for  another  injection  for  4  hours." 

Dilotin  is  synthetic  heroin.  It  is  a  smooth  love.  Another 
face  of  Death.  That  infamous  playboy.  Death  who  satisfies 
and  always  delivers  on  his  promise  of  ecstasy  and  commit- 
ment. He  who  gives  his  everlasting,  sincere  embrace  freely 
with  somber  expressions  but  laughing  eyes. 

"I  need  medication  nurse.  I  am  not  well." 

"While  it  is  true  that  you  are  not  well  you  definitely  do 
not  need  anymore  drugs.  You  need  rest,  Dearie.  I  will  be  back 
in  four  hours,  try  to  get  some  sleep." 

The  young  girl  becomes  agitated  and  turns  her  head  to 
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the  wall. 

The  Nurses  leave  the  room.  They  begin  to  talk  amongst 
themselves. 

"My,  that  is  a  strange  one!" 

"Yes,  I've  noticed,  very,  very  ill  mannered,"  says 
Nurse. 

"She  is  an  exceptionally  pretty  girl  though,  to  try  to 
kill  herself,  seems  such  a  waste,  I  hear  it  was  her  second  at- 
tempt." 

"Who  looks  after?  Poor  girl,  she  seems  a  tad  mixed  up 
in  the  head,"  says  the  stout  Nurse. 

"A  distant  cousin,  he  was  the  one  who  found  her.  Over- 
dose. Seems  she  knew  what  she  was  doing.  She  injected  a 
lethal  dose  of  morphine.  Luckily  she's  been  a  user  so  long  she 
has  a  high  tolerance.  Beauty  like  her  has  no  problems  support- 
ing a  habit,  all  she  needs  is  a  few  wealthy  sponsors." 

"Well,  I  suppose  so;  still  she  shouldn't  be  so  much  of 
an  abuser.  She  has  no  reason,  see  the  family  she  comes  from? 
I  mean  look  at  her,  with  looks  that  stunning  any  man  would 
bend  over  backwards  to  make  her  happy?  " 

"Who  can  tell  these  things?  Sometimes  people's  pain 
comes  form  the  inside  and  the  outsides  don't  matter." 

"I  guess  you  can  never  really  know  the  reasons,"  said 
the  stout  little  Nurse. 

"No,  no  one  knows." 

At  the  end  of  the  shift,  the  Nurses  make  light  small  talk 
and  head  out  to  their  cars.  Outside  it  is  dark  and  unpleasant. 
The  artificial  light  and  sanctity  of  the  hospital  is  behind  her. 

The  fat  nurse  walks  quickly  to  her  vehicle.  She  drives 
fast;  the  beaded  ivory  rosary  in  the  dashboard  mirror  swings 
violently,  side-to-side,  then  again  side-to-side. 

Alone,  in  her  small  rented  room,  she  removes  her  uni- 
form, and  carefully  places  it  on  a  tattered  ironing  board.  She 
opens  a  TV  dinner  and  eats.  She  thinks  about  the  tomorrow 
that  no  one  knows. 

Soon  the  knots  in  her  throat  begin  to  rise  and  the  pain 
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comes.  She  sits  down  on  her  lumpy  mattress  to  prepare  her 
nightly  fix.  Syringe.  Lighter.  Spoon. 
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Peggy  A.  Kearney-Soranno 

Twilight 

At  twilight,  when  evening  finds  its  voice 

Longs  to  find  its  chaise,  its  place  of  rest 

To  reflect  on  the  day  that  is  ending  and  the  night 

to  begin 

The  air  heady  with  the  fragrance  of  backyard  blooms 

intensified  by  the  day's  warmth 

This  serenade  finds  the  conscious  space 

between  wake  and  sleep  and  gently  ponders 
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Dar la  Jasmine 

Silver  Lake 

At  Silver  Lake,  it's  always  June. 

Sunrise  over  the  craggy  mountain  peaks 

Illuminates  the  water 

And  his  face. 

I  never  looked  at  him  much. 

What  for? 

Stern,  Stifling  Stepfather. 

End  of  story. 

Except,  at  the  shoreline. 

There  he  seemed,  through  a  trick  of  silver  light,  to  be 

An  incandescent  pagan:  disciple  of  sun,  earth,  water, 

Questing  for  the  Holy  Rainbow  Trout 

For  Zen  reasons  of  his  own, 

Beyond  sportsmanship  or  vacation. 

Two  weeks  per  year:  a  man  as  fully  alive  as 

A  trout  leaping  suddenly  into  the  air, 

From  time  to  time, 

For  no  discernable  reason. 

My  brother  and  I  schooled  on 

The  Catechism  of  Fishing. 

Rise  religiously  before  dawn 

Then,  Salmon  eggs  or  worms? 

Treble  hook  or  single  hook? 

Bobber  or  number  8  sinker? 

Sit  and  wait. 

Put  aside  childish  rush;  you're  a  fisherman  now 

So,  we  waited 

The  interminable  wait  of  all  fishermen  who  desire 

That  mystical  convergence 
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Of  fish,  bait  and  hook. 

We  learned  important  things  like 

Reel  in  a  fish  too  quickly  and 

The  big  ones  snap  the  line. 

Reel  in  a  fish  too  slowly  and 

The  crafty  ones 

Dive  into  the  rocks  and  snag  your  gear. 

He  beams  in  benediction  and  absolution 

When  I  land  a  glistening,  floppy  trout  on  the  shore, 

As  if  no  more  shall  ever  be  required  of  me 

Beyond 

The  Catch. 

Intoxicated  by  visions  of  fat  trout, 

He  often  forgets  to  lecture  me. 

Rod  and  reel  embraced  in  weathered  hands 

Year  after  year. 

I  don't  know  him  really. 

Depression  era  teen-ager,  WWII  soldier. 

Nothing  in  common 

Not  even  blood. 

But  at  the  lake, 

In  the  misty  glow  of  dusk, 

Nothing  is  separate. 

Boulders,  shimmering  water, 

Shocking  expanse  of  blue  sky, 

Fish  thrashing  and  dying, 

Mountain  peaks, 

Clusters  of  pine  trees,  aspen  groves, 

Teen-age  girl,  stepfather, 

Tackle  box,  fishing  pole, 
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Little  brother  skipping  stones, 

Rippling  lake  waves 

All  meld 

Into  silver  dusk 

By  the  shore. 

Sometimes  I  go  back 

To  Silver  Lake 

Because  he  can't. 

I  never  much  liked  fishing. 

It  rains  softly. 

He  swore  the  fish  got  ravenous  when  it  rained. 

I  watch  him  fishing  in  a  rainstorm, 

Protected  by  nothing  but  a  lucky  hat. 

I  stand  alone  in  the  rain 

Casting  my  line  just  the  way  he  taught  me. 

An  immediate  tug  on  the  line  lifts  my  heart. 

Yes,  the  fish  are  biting. 

I  reel  in  my  catch. 
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Nick  Kounalis 

Trumpet  Sounds 

Oammy  lived  in  the  corner  apartment  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  It  was  a  small  one  bedroom  place.  Her  dad  slept 
in  the  room.  She  slept  on  the  couch.  Most  nights  he'd  get 
home  from  work,  kiss  her  on  the  forehead  and  ask  if  she'd 
finished  her  homework.  He'd  take  off  his  metro  uniform,  put 
on  a  pair  of  sweats  and  a  t-shirt,  make  some  dinner  or  heat  up 
some  leftovers  and  fall  asleep  in  his  recliner  after  two  or  three 
beers.  She'd  watch  his  big,  powerful  belly  rise  and  fall  under 
his  tight  white  t-shirt.  His  loud  breathing  was  a  rhythm  that 
soothed  her.  It  put  her  at  ease  and  made  her  couch  feel  warm 
and  safe.  She'd  wake  him  before  she  turned  off  the  TV  and 
lead  him  into  his  room.  Every  night  it  was  the  same. 

She'd  nudge  his  shoulder.  "Dad,"  she'd  say.  "Daddy, 
get  up.  Time  for  bed." 

He'd  lick  his  lips  for  a  while.  Blink  his  eyes.  Come 
to.  "I  must've  fallen  asleep.  Thanks  baby,"  he'd  say,  getting 
up  slowly.  "I  love  you,"  he'd  smile  with  tired  eyes. 

"I  love  you  too." 

"See  you  tomorrow,"  he'd  say,  yawning. 

During  the  summer  and  through  the  hotter  nights  of 
fall,  they'd  sit  out  on  the  balcony  together.  He'd  drink  his 
beers,  and  Sammy  would  drink  a  root  beer.  The  city  lights 
gleamed  and  shimmered. 

On  some  nights  she'd  fall  asleep  to  sounds  of  the  ra- 
vine that  ran  behind  the  building  and  snaked  its  way  through 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  to  the  Los  Angeles  basin  and  beyond. 
She  thought  it  was  strange  the  way  she  could  hear  the  water 
on  nights  where  it  hadn't  rained  for  months.  She'd  close  her 
eyes  and  pretend  she  was  far  away.  Far  from  the  city,  from  the 
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night  sounds  of  cars  speeding  by,  from  helicopters  and  planes 
flying  overhead,  from  sirens  sounding  off  and  slowly  fading 
into  nothing,  and  from  the  shouts  of  people  in  the  building — 
the  walls  were  thin,  and  everybody's  business  was  everybody's 
business. 

The  only  good  stuff  that  ever  came  through  the  walls 
was  the  sounds  of  Mr.  Moyer's  trumpet.  She'd  close  her  eyes 
and  listen.  She'd  pretend  she  was  in  an  old  dance  hall  during 
World  War  Two.  There  were  black  and  white  soldiers  dressed 
in  tuxedos,  and  black  and  white  girls  wearing  pretty  dresses 
with  shiny  beads.  They  had  long  gloves  on  their  hands.  They 
danced  through  the  night.  Sometimes  Robert  was  there. 
It  was  on  these  nights  that  she  heard  the  trumpet  and  the  ravine 
at  the  same  time.  The  world  became  perfect.  The  trumpet  notes 
picked  her  up  and  carried  her  outside  into  the  night.  She'd 
float  on  the  notes  right  above  the  river  and  ride  them  through 
the  city  and  all  the  way  to  the  moonlit  sea.  It  was  peace. 

Robert  lived  downstairs  and  just  a  couple  doors  down. 
He  lived  with  his  mother  in  a  one  bedroom  place.  She  didn't 
make  dinner  for  him,  and  she  slept  all  day.  She'd  walk  home 
from  the  bar  most  nights  and  bring  along  strange  men-men 
Robert  had  never  seen  before,  or  thereafter.  He'd  be  in  the 
bedroom  watching  cartoons.  He  was  embarrassed  to  ever  ad- 
mit he  watched  them,  but  he  surrendered  to  them  when  he  was 
alone  with  the  sounds  of  the  night  seeping  in  through  the  win- 
dow, and  the  sounds  of  his  mom  and  her  new  man  traveling 
through  the  walls.  Sometimes  he'd  hear  wild  laughter  late  into 
the  night.  He  could  smell  the  men  and  it  made  him  think  of 
greasy  hands  and  dirty  car  engines.  Every  now  and  then,  he 
could  hear  her  say,  "Shh,  I  gotta  boy  in  the  next  room."  Some- 
times the  laughter  would  stop,  and  the  sounds  of  heavy  drunk- 
en breathing  would  start  up.  The  men  would  snore  heavy  and 
deep.    Robert  would  sit  still  and  listen.    Then  he'd  open  his 
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window,  move  the  screen,  and  walk  out  into  the  night. 

Sammy  was  walking  to  school.  It  was  the  first  morn- 
ing where  she  could  see  her  own  breath,  so  she  breathed  just 
a  bit  harder  to  see  the  mist  in  the  air.  She  was  kicking  a  small 
rock  ahead  of  her,  trying  to  keep  it  in  a  straight  line. 

Before  she  left  that  morning,  she  knocked  on  Robert's 
door.  There  was  no  answer.  She  made  trumpet  sounds  as  she 
walked  and  looked  behind  her,  but  he  never  appeared.  He  nev- 
er showed  up  to  school  that  day  either.  It  made  seventh  grade 
seem  empty  and  dull.  Mrs.  Jenkins's  World  War  Two  lecture 
was  boring. 

Later  that  night,  just  after  Sammy  had  put  her  dad  to  bed 
and  the  sounds  of  the  ravine  were  beginning  to  flow  through 
her  and  were  putting  her  to  sleep,  she  awoke  to  a  noise,  an  oc- 
casional tap  against  the  sliding  door  on  the  balcony.  She  knew 
it  was  Robert  throwing  stones  from  below.  She  rose  from  the 
couch  and  rubbed  the  sleep  from  her  eyes.  The  sliding  glass 
door  squeaked  a  little,  but  Sammy  opened  it  with  a  quiet  preci- 
sion. 

"Sammy,"  Robert  whispered,  sitting  on  his  bike  and 
looking  up  at  the  balcony.  "Whatchya  doin'?"  he  asked. 

"Sleepin',"  she  replied.  "Can't  you  see  I  got  my  jam- 
mies  on?" 

"Can  you  come  out?  I  wanna  show  you  something. 
Come  on.  It  won't  take  long." 

Sammy  leaned  on  the  railing.  The  metal  was  cold.  She 
sighed,  "Alright.  Wait  a  second.  I'm  gonna  change." 

"Bring  your  backpack." 

"Why?" 

"Just  bring  it,"  Robert  whispered. 

Sammy  put  on  some  jeans  and  a  sweatshirt.  She  put 
her  key  in  her  backpack,  tied  her  shoes,  and  made  her  way 
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out  as  gingerly  as  possible.  The  night  was  crisp.  Smoke  rose 
from  a  far  off  chimney.  "What's  up?"  she  asked  Robert. 

"Nothing.  I  couldn't  sleep,"  he  replied. 

"You  never  sleep,"  Sammy  retorted.  "Where  were  you 
today?" 

"Home." 

"Why?"  Sammy  asked. 

"I  woke  up  late  so  my  mom  just  let  me  stay  home." 

"I  knocked  on  your  door." 

"Yeah,"  Robert  paused,  "my  mom's  sick  so  she  slept 
on  the  couch  and  let  me  have  the  bed.  She  slept  all  day,  so  she 
just  let  me  stay  home." 

"You're  lucky.  You  miss  school  all  the  time." 

"Yeah,"  Robert  said,  looking  down  at  his  front  tire. 

"Why'd  you  want  me  to  bring  my  backpack?"  Sammy 
asked. 

"So  you  could  carry  this,"  Robert  said,  holding  up  a 
flashlight.  He  turned  it  on  and  put  the  light  right  under  his 
chin,  making  a  silly  face. 

"Very  funny.  So  where  are  we  going?" 

"You'll  see.  It's  cool.  I  promise,"  Robert  said  ear- 
nestly. 

"Alright,"  Sammy  said.  "Let's  gor 

"Here,"  Robert  handed  her  a  helmet  that  was  dangling 
from  the  handlebars.  "You  gotta  wear  it." 

"How  come  every  time  we  go  I  gotta  wear  this"  she 
knocked  on  the  green  plastic  helmet,  "and  you  don't?  I'm 
the  one  with  the  fro.  You're  the  one  with  the  shaved  head.  If 
anything,  you  should  be  wearing  this  thing." 

"Whatever,"  Robert  said.  "Just  put  it  on." 

Sammy  pulled  her  hair  back  and  tucked  it  in  under  the 
helmet.  She  raised  her  chin  in  the  air,  and  snapped  shut  the 
plastic  buckle.  "You  ready?"  she  asked. 

"Yup,"  Robert  replied  and  held  the  bike  steady  while 
Sammy  placed  her  arm  on  his  shoulder  and  climbed  onto 
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the  handlebars.  The  bike  was  an  old  blue  beach  cruiser  that 
squeaked  and  shook  as  it  rode,  but  it  was  still  a  good  bike.  The 
handlebars  were  wide.  Robert  had  duct  taped  a  towel  around 
them  so  that  Sammy  could  be  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

He  began  peddling  and  the  bike  shook  side-to-side, 
unwieldy  for  a  few  seconds,  but  once  he  got  going  every- 
thing evened  out.  "Anything  happen  at  school  today?"  Robert 
asked. 

"Nah,  not  really,"  Sammy  said,  leaning  a  bit  to  the  left 
so  Robert  could  see  over  her  right  shoulder.  "Wait  a  minute." 

"What?" 

"I  heard  that  Mrs.  Lane's  snake  threw  up  the  mouse 
she  fed  it,  and  Bobby  Pardo  had  to  clean  it  up  because  he  was 
acting  stupid  all  day." 

"Yeah?  That's  funny." 

"I  heard  it  was  nasty.  Bobby  said  the  mouse  was  still 
breathing,  but  I  think  that's  bull." 

"Probably." 

"Oh  yeah.  We  played  dodge  ball  in  P.E.  and  Billy  Bur- 
gess kept  trying  to  hit  me  in  the  butt  again.  He's  a  jerk." 

Robert  was  silent.  He  began  peddling  faster. 

"My  daddy  says  he  does  it  because  he  likes  me,  but 
that's  gross." 

"I  hate  that  guy,"  Robert  said.  "Next  time  we  play  I'm 
gonna  throw  it  right  at  his  balls." 

"Slow  down  Robert.  You  wanna  bounce  me  off?" 
Sammy  said. 

"Sorry." 

Fall  was  in  the  night  air.  Robert  knew  the  sidewalk. 
Every  crack  and  crevice,  every  part  where  a  tree's  roots  pushed 
up  the  concrete,  every  narrow  turn  where  overgrown  bushes 
made  steering  more  dangerous  than  it  seemed.  Everything 
he  did  was  calculated,  every  time  he  needed  to  slow  down, 
to  break  for  a  second,  to  peddle  like  mad,  to  turn  left,  to  veer 
right-e  very  thing.  He  flowed  with  the  concrete.  The  old  rubber 
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tires  worked  their  way  over  the  ground  and  dried  leaves,  and 
Robert  found  the  most  thrilling  ride  for  them  as  they  yelped 
and  laughed  and  tears  streaked  from  their  eyes  in  the  wind. 

"You  wanna  see  what's  up  at  the  party  palace?"  Robert 
asked. 

"Sure.  Let's  check  it  out,"  Sammy  said. 

The  party  palace  was  an  older  building  on  Moorpark 
Street.  It  was  two  stories  and  had  lots  of  windows.  Robert  and 
Sammy  would  ride  by  some  nights  and  see  people  drinking, 
smoking,  listening  to  music  and  dancing  on  occasion.  A  blan- 
ket of  pot  smoke  hovered  over  the  building.  Sometimes  they'd 
see  a  drunken  argument  or  someone  walking  on  wobbly  legs 
like  stilts,  trying  to  find  a  dark  place  to  throw  up.  One  night 
last  summer,  a  drunk  was  getting  into  his  car  and  saw  Robert 
and  Sammy.  He  tilted  his  head  and  looked  at  them.  They 
looked  back.  He  gave  them  the  rest  of  his  six  pack — three 
beers — and  stumbled  into  his  car  and  sped  away.  Robert  drank 
two  and  Sammy  one.  They  fought  down  the  taste  together.  In 
a  short  time  it  warmed  their  bellies  and  the  buzz  ran  through 
their  veins  and  up  to  their  heads  and  they  rode  home,  scream- 
ing wildly  in  the  night. 

The  palace  was  dead  when  they  pulled  up. 

"Oh  well,"  Sammy  said.  "Looks  like  nothing's  goin' 
on.  Where  you  goin'?"  she  asked,  watching  Robert  walk 
away. 

"I  gotta  pee.  I'll  be  right  back,"  Robert  said,  and  walked 
around  to  the  side  of  the  building. 

The  bike  lay  on  its  side  like  an  old  mule.  Sammy  sat 
down  and  brought  her  knees  to  her  chest  and  rested  her  head  on 
her  right  shoulder.  She  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  wondered  if 
the  water  was  running  through  the  ravine.  At  her  school  there 
was  a  sick  snake  and  somewhere,  maybe  in  the  trash,  a  mouse 
that  it  swallowed  and  spit  up.  But  there  were  other  mice  at  the 
pet  store  that  would  be  eaten  and  swallowed  whole.  Her  dad 
was  asleep  in  his  bed.    His  powerful  stomach  rising  and  fall- 
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ing.  His  metro  uniform  hanging  over  a  chair.  After  awhile  she 
stood  up  and  walked  around  the  corner  of  the  building. 

"Robert,"  she  whispered.  "What  you  doin'?  Nobody 
pees  that  long."  The  side  of  the  building  was  dark  and  she 
couldn't  see  much.  "Robert,"  she  repeated  softly.  She  walked 
down  the  narrow  concrete  path  and  saw  Robert  staring  into  a 
window.  "Hey,  what's  up?" 

He  didn't  answer.  Stood  in  silence.  A  streak  of  light 
shone  through  the  window  and  lit  half  his  face. 

"Hey,"  Sammy  repeated.  "What's  in  there?" 

Robert  stood  still.  He  wasn't  aware  of  Sammy  until 
she  was  a  few  feet  away.  He  looked  over  at  her,  startled  for  a 
second. 

"What  are  you  lookin'  at?"  she  asked. 

"Nothin.  Let's  go."  He  grabbed  her  shoulder  and  tried 
to  steer  her  away. 

"I  wanna  see,"  Sammy  said. 

"It's  nothin'.  Seriously.  It's  stupid.  Come  on.  Don't 
you  wanna  see  that  other  thing?"  he  asked. 

"Get  outta  my  way."  Sammy  stepped  past  Robert  and 
peered  into  the  light.  It  was  a  bedroom  with  a  meager  light  on 
in  the  corner.  Inside  was  a  young  woman.  She  had  long  black 
hair  and  dark  brown  skin,  healthy  and  soft.  Her  shirt  was  off 
and  in  her  arms  she  cradled  a  tiny  baby  that  was  breast  feeding. 
Her  mouth  was  moving  slowly  and  her  eyes  were  closed  as  she 
softly  chanted  the  loving  song  of  a  new  mother.  Sammy  found 
herself  staring.  She  realized  this  and  masked  her  embarrass- 
ment. "That's  gross.  You're  a  perv,"  she  said  accusingly. 

Robert  was  standing,  silent.  "Come  on,  let's  get  outta 
here,"  he  said. 

The  blue  mule  was  up  again  and  they  rode  through  the 
valley.  They  rode  down  quiet  backstreets  in  the  nicer  areas, 
where  the  streets  were  clean,  the  yards  were  green  and  fresh 
throughout  the  year,  where  the  dogs  barked  from  the  backyard, 
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and  the  plasma  TVs  hung  on  the  walls  of  every  living  room. 

The  good  life  ran  out  and  small  streets  soon  gave  way 
to  major  ones  and  the  city  became  alive.  Everybody  was  in  a 
hurry.  Robert  was  cautious  when  riding  here.  "You  okay?" 
he'd  ask  Sammy  from  time  to  time. 

Forrest  Lawn  was  a  huge  cemetery.  It  was  built  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain  and  its  rolling  hills  and  trimmed  green 
lawn  shined  in  the  daylight  and  held  the  promise  of  a  decent 
afterlife.  Drunken  teens  would  take  ice  blocks  there  and  ride 
them  like  sleds  down  the  grassy  slopes.  "I  thought  you  said 
we  weren't  comin'  to  the  cemetery." 

"We're  not,"  Robert  said.  "I  promise." 

They  rode  passed  the  cemetery.  Sammy  held  her  breath 
as  long  as  she  could  because  it  was  bad  luck  to  breathe  while 
driving  by  a  graveyard. 

Robert  eased  the  bike  to  a  stop  on  the  sidewalk.  To  the 
right  was  the  highway,  and  to  the  left  was  a  wash  as  narrow  as 
a  sidewalk  and  V  shaped.  It  led  up  the  hill  and  into  the  brush. 

"Give  me  the  flashlight,"  he  said. 

Sammy  jumped  off  the  handle  bars.  Where  we  goin'? 
Up  there?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  the  wash. 

"Yeah." 

"You  serious?" 

"Trust  me,"  Robert  said,  wrapping  his  bike  chain 
around  a  light  post.  "Come  on."  He  grabbed  the  flashlight 
from  Sammy  and  began  making  his  way  up  the  wash  and  into 
the  brush. 

The  incline  was  steep,  but  short.  It  was  surrounded 
by  bushes.  Robert  pulled  back  and  held  onto  the  snapping 
branches  so  that  they  wouldn't  hit  Sammy. 

Soon  the  wash  opened  to  a  flat  open  area.  No  bushes 
there.  Just  a  view  of  the  open  night  sky,  some  black  outlines 
of  trees  in  the  distance,  and  a  small  trail  leading  to  who  knows 
where. 

"You  okay?"  Robert  asked. 
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Sammy  nodded. 

"Follow  me,"  he  flashed  the  light  on  the  trail  and  began 
walking. 

Sammy  never  thought  there'd  be  a  trail  like  this  near 
the  city.  If  she  didn't  look  behind  her  at  the  glowing  city  lights, 
if  she  tried  to  block  out  the  cars  on  the  freeway  that  sounded 
like  slow  breaking  waves,  if  she  just  looked  around,  she'd  be 
somewhere  else. 

Her  feet  were  used  to  the  feeling  of  flat  concrete.  The 
dirt  and  the  trees  and  the  humming  of  all  the  nighttime  things 
was  unfamiliar  to  her. 

Robert  walked  ahead  and  went  further  up  the  trail.  He 
stopped  and  tried  to  get  his  bearings.  Sammy  stopped  behind 
him.  Somewhere  off  in  the  distance  a  coyote  yammered  and 
sounded  closer  than  it  was.  Soon  the  night  was  full  of  the 
high  pitched  wailing  of  a  pack  of  coyotes  crying  out.  Sammy 
moved  close  to  Robert  and  grabbed  his  arm,  holding  it  tight. 
Robert  shut  off  the  flashlight. 

"It's  okay,"  he  whispered,  looking  out  at  the  brush. 

Sammy  wondered  if  a  coyote  was  lost  and  crying  out  to 
its  family.  Was  its  family  calling  to  it? 

The  coyotes  subsided.  Something  skittered  through  a 
nearby  bush. 

"It's  just  up  ahead  a  little  bit,"  Robert  said,  turning  on 
the  flashlight  and  shining  it  on  the  trail.  They  walked  on  in 
silence.  "Okay,  here  it  is.  Be  real  quiet.  Watch  your  step." 

Sammy  saw  nothing  ahead.  She  followed  closely 
behind  Robert.  Close  enough  that  she  could  grab  him  if  she 
needed  to. 

He  stopped.  "Check  it  out." 

Sammy's  eyes  were  adjusting  to  the  darkness.  She 
closed  them  tight  so  that  when  she  opened  them  she'd  see  bet- 
ter. 

"Shh." 

She  opened  her  eyes.  She  saw  three  lawn  chairs.  One 
had  three  legs.  She  looked  closer  and  saw  a  big  beach  urn- 
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brella  tilted  on  its  side.  Clothes  hung  from  the  branches.  An  old 
tent  was  pitched,  crooked,  lame,  and  ready  to  fall.  There  were 
soup  cans,  beer  cans,  water  bottles,  and  beer  bottles  on  the  ground. 
Some  fast  food  bags  were  crumpled  up.  All  was  quiet. 

"I  came  up  here  the  other  day  and  hung  out.  No  one  ever 
showed  up.  It  was  just  like  this.  Some  bum  lives  up  here,  I  think. 
Or  maybe  a  couple  of  'em,"  Robert  said  in  a  hushed  tone,  and  ges- 
tured to  the  layout  of  the  place.  "Isn't  it  crazy?" 

Sammy  wondered  how  someone  could  live  like  this.  She 
asked  herself  if  she  could  live  in  a  place  like  this,  strange  and  dif- 
ferent, where  the  dead  lied  nearby  in  their  graves. 

Something  moved  through  the  bushes.  "Shh.  Don't  move." 
Robert  grabbed  Sammy's  hand.  He  led  her  behind  a  bush  and 
squatted  down.  They  heard  footsteps  and  the  slight  moving  of 
branches.  Then  they  settled  and  stopped. 

Sammy  bent  down  and  closed  her  eyes.  Her  heart  beat 
faster.  She  had  to  pee.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  rose  up.  Robert 
grabbed  her  leg,  but  she  stood  up  and  crouched  slightly.  As  she 
looked  around  she  saw  something  close  by,  about  ten  feet  away.  It 
stood  still  and  raised  its  neck  and  met  Sammy's  glance.  It  was  a 
deer.  Harmless  and  uninterested.  Eating. 

Sammy  pulled  Robert  up.  "Shh.  Look,"  she  moved  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  deer.  Robert's  eyes  widened  a  bit. 
Sammy  tried  to  see  the  look  on  his  face.  Proud  of  her  discovery. 
"There's  more,"  she  said. 

And  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  on  cue,  the  silhouettes  of  deer 
heads  rose  and  fell  all  around  them.  They  smelled  wild,  their  big 
black  eyes  like  marbles  with  their  long  lashes,  and  the  tips  of  their 
noses  wet  like  a  dog's. 

They  were  so  close.  Sammy  didn't  dare  move.  She  thought 
of  reaching  out,  of  stroking  the  deer's  soft  fur,  but  something  with- 
in her  held  her  back.  She  and  Robert  stood  among  the  feeding 
deer.  Heard  the  sounds  of  leaves  crunch  in  their  mouths,  watched 
them  in  the  quiet  night,  and  something  within  them  trembled  and 
shook  and  was  awakened  under  the  stars. 
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"Let's  get  a  soda  from  Steve's  market,"  Sammy  broke  the 
silence  on  the  way  back  home.  Both  had  been  riding  along  mesmer- 
ized by  the  small  thing  that  they'd  just  witnessed. 

Steve's  place  was  a  mini-market  on  the  corner  of  Moorpark 
and  Coldwater.  The  place  was  bigger  on  the  inside  because  of  its 
high  ceilings.  When  you  walked  in,  Steve  always  took  the  time  to 
look  away  from  his  Japanese  soap  operas  to  give  a  friendly  smile 
and  a  nice  "Hello."  There  was  a  deli  inside  that  served  good  sand- 
wiches and  a  large  refrigerator  stocked  with  ice  cream.  Most  times 
Steve  would  give  Sammy  and  Robert  a  free  candy  bar. 

"You  go  inside.  I'm  gonna  wait  out  here." 

"Okay,"  Sammy  replied.  "You  want  anything?" 

"Nan." 
Robert  stayed  on  his  bike.  Looked  up  at  the  sky.  There  was  a 
tall  palm  tree  across  the  street  and  Robert  squinted  his  eyes  and  pre- 
tended it  was  a  huge  dinosaur.  He  imagined  himself  peddling  away 
from  the  beast-a  narrow  escape  with  Sammy  on  the  handle  bars. 

"Whatcha  lookin'  at?"  a  voice  sounded  in  the  darkness.  It 
was  a  woman's  voice. 

"Huh?"  Robert  was  startled.  He  turned  his  head  and  saw  a 
figure  approaching  behind  him. 

"I  said,  'Watcha  lookin'  at'  handsome?"  the  voice  asked 
again.  It  sounded  like  Robert's  mother.  The  woman  walked  up  to 
his  bike.  Stood  right  next  to  it.  Robert  couldn't  tell  how  old  she 
was.  All  he  could  tell  was  that  she  was  a  woman.  She  placed  her 
hand  on  the  handle  bars.  "How  ya  doin'  sweetie?"  she  asked. 

"Fine."  Robert  saw  her  face  in  the  light.  It  was  heavily  made 
up,  weathered  and  wrinkled.  Heavy  bags  hung  under  her  eyes  like 
she'd  been  beaten.  She  wore  a  short  skirt  with  high  heels  and  an  old 
leather  jacket.  He  backed  up  a  bit  so  that  her  hand  slipped  off  the 
bike. 

"What'sa  the  matter,  honey?  You  don't  want  me  to  make 
you  feel  good?  I  could  do  things  to  you  boy.  Things  you'd  never 
forget,"  she  came  closer,  trying  to  speak  with  a  beckoning  voice. 
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Drunken  and  pathetic. 

Robert  backed  up  even  more,  but  still  she  approached. 
He  backed  up  out  of  the  light  until  her  face  was  back  in  the 
darkness  of  the  shadows.  "Come  here,"  she  said.  But  now 
her  voice  was  rough  and  scratchy,  her  mouth  full  of  cigarette 
smoke  and  bleeding  sores.  She  was  now  no  longer  a  strange 
woman.  She  had  become  Robert's  mother.  It  was  her  voice, 
her  drunken  walk,  her  heavily  made  up  face.  It  was  the  way 
she  was  every  night.  "You  don't  wanna  have  fun  tonight?  You 
don't  wanna  let  me  make  you  a  man?  Whattsa  matter?  You 
queer?  Some  kind  of  faggot  fairy?  Too  bad,"  her  voice  trailed 
and  the  sounds  of  her  heels  grew  more  and  more  distant. 

Robert  was  back  in  his  apartment.  He  smelled  the  dirty 
men.  He  saw  their  greasy  hands  touching  her  body,  grabbing 
her,  pulling.  Smearing  their  grease  all  over  her.  He  heard  her 
wild  laugh,  her  heavy  breathing,  her  grunts  and  moans.  He 
had  to  get  out. 

"Robert?"  Sammy  looked  around  as  she  stood  outside 
Steve's.  "Where  are  you?"  She  took  a  few  steps  out  into  the 
parking  lot. 

Robert  was  sitting  down  in  a  dark  corner,  breathing 
hard.  He  stared  at  the  big  palm  tree  and  wished  it  could  be  a 
dinosaur  again.  The  bike  was  behind  him. 

"Hey.  You  ready?"  Sammy  stood  in  front  of  him  with 
her  soda.  "I  got  two  candy  bars  from  Steve.  Look." 

Robert  sat  in  silence.  His  eyes  fixated  on  the  palm 
tree. 

"You  okay?"  she  gently  kicked  his  foot.  "Here,"  she 
held  out  the  candy  bar  in  front  of  him,  but  to  no  effect.  She  sat 
down  next  to  him,  put  her  soda  on  the  ground  and  peeled  the 
wrapper  from  her  candy.  "Alright,  but  I'm  gonna  eat  both." 

After  being  neighbors  with  Robert  for  two  years,  Sam- 
my knew  this  was  one  of  his  moments.  One  of  those  times 
where  she  couldn't  say  anything  or  do  anything  to  bring  him 
back.  It  didn't  last  long,  but  she  knew  he  was  gone.  She  won- 
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dered  where  he'd  go  to  during  these  moments  when  he'd  sit 
and  stare,  sometimes  mumbling  under  his  breath. 

Finally,  with  the  empty  soda  can  at  their  feet  and  a 
candy  wrapper  next  to  it,  Robert  said,  "Let's  go." 

As  they  pulled  up  to  the  apartment  building  Sammy 
was  thinking  of  her  warm  couch,  of  wrapping  herself  up  in  her 
blankets  and  drifting  off  into  sweet  oblivion.  She  got  off  the 
handle  bars.  "You  gonna  lock  up  your  bike  around  back?"  she 
asked,  adjusting  her  backpack. 

Robert  nodded. 

"I'll  come." 

Behind  the  building  was  a  flat  area  of  gravel,  weeds, 
and  a  rusty  chain-linked  fence.  There  was  a  small  hill  beyond 
that  and  the  ravine  below.  Robert  locked  his  bike  to  the  fence. 
They  both  faced  the  ravine  and  couldn't  see  the  water,  but 
they  both  felt  it  and  heard  it. 

Sammy  looked  over  at  her  friend.  Tears  fell  from  his 
eyes,  but  he  stood  frozen.  Sammy  tapped  his  shoulder  gently. 
He  looked  at  her  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  faster. 

"Can  I  tell  you  something?  A  secret?"  He  fought  to 
get  his  words  out. 

"Sure.  Anything." 

Robert  stepped  closer  to  Sammy  and  held  out  his  arms. 
They  hugged  and  held  each  other  close.  Sammy  couldn't  feel 
her  body  anymore.  Just  then,  trumpet  sounds  began  to  float 
out  from  the  building  and  drifted  into  the  night.  They  swayed 
slowly.  Side  to  side.  Sammy  closed  her  eyes.  She  was  at  the 
old  dance  hall.  The  men  wore  tuxedos.  The  women  had  those 
shiny  beaded  dresses.  Robert  was  there. 
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"Lollipop" 
Mayra  Rodriguez 
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Adriana  Serrano 

Thoughts  On  the  Way  Out  of  Tijuana 


On  our  way  out 

we  stop  to  play  tourist 

by  the  side  of  the  road. 

We  walk  away  from  piles  of  leftover  ashes 
between  mountains  of  garbage 
because  we  can't  fly. 

A  child  lies  face  down  among 
remains  of  people's  lives. 

A  shallow  thought 

stuffed  full  of  false  sentiment 

escapes  my  monitored  thoughts. 

He  must  be  dead. 

A  dog  noses  his  hands. 

I  am  just  a  tourist. 
No  one  cares  for  children 
on  Tijuana  roads. 
He  must  be  dead. 
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"La  Dama  del  Pipa  De  La  Paz" 
Esteban  Jesus  Cons  Narvaez 
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Jessica  Flores 

Woman's  Worth 


Three  days  ago  was  my  twenty-second  birthday. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  became  a  college  graduate. 

A  Mexican- American  woman  with  a  degree — how  gringa  of 

her. 

Too  good  for  a  life  that  her  ancestors  led. 

Too  good  for  a  life  that  current  relatives  live. 

I  have  a  confession  to  make. 

I've  yet  to  know  what  a  man  feels  like. 

I  want  the  lips  of  a  man  on  mine. 

I  am  a  strong  American  head  on  Mexican  shoulders 
With  a  degree  in  my  ringless  hand. 

My  mama  calls  me  spinster  and  maybe  she  is  right. 
Not  barefoot  and  pregnant,  no  black  eye. 
Carrying  the  books  that  satisfied 
This  kept  woman,  saving  her  virginity 
For  the  earthworms  in  her  grave. 
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Dara  Halperin 

There  Isn  't  Enough  Courage  for  the  End  of  the 

World 


On 


the  Other  Side  of  the  Wall 


I  graduated  from  high  school  the  same  year  that  the 
Berlin  wall  fell.  I  watched  it  happen  on  TV — students  like 
me  were  standing  on  top  of  the  wall  with  hammers,  making 
history  while  my  roommate  Jane  and  I  sat  in  the  living  room 
of  our  first  apartment.  We  didn't  know  each  other  when  we 
moved  in,  but  the  college  housing  office  assured  us  that  our 
profiles  were  a  good  match.  Jane  was  a  petite  blonde  with 
green  eyes  who  grew  up  in  an  affluent  suburb  and  majored  in 
biology.  Her  mom  was  a  housewife  and  her  father  a  cardiac 
surgeon.  She  had  been  homecoming  queen,  was  in  student 
government  and  a  cheerleader  who  volunteered  for  her  Chris- 
tian church.  I  was  an  English  major  and  tall  for  a  girl  (or  so 
I  had  always  heard)  with  hair  dyed  darker  than  my  natural 
mousy  brown.  I  grew  up  south  of  Hollywood  in  a  diverse  part 
of  the  city  where  the  ideas  of  multi-ethnic,  multi-cultural  and 
other  multi-isms  were  preached.  My  parents  divorced  when 
I  was  seven  and  my  background  had  been  anything  but  tradi- 
tional. But  we  both  smoked  cigarettes.  Maybe  that  was  why 
we  were  matched;  otherwise  we  couldn't  have  been  more  dif- 
ferent. 

The  room  was  dark  except  for  the  glow  of  the  TV  and 
the  tips  of  our  cigarettes.  She  reclined  on  the  loveseat  we  got 
from  a  friend  and  I  sat  slouched  in  a  folding  beach  chair.  It 
was  a  large  room  and  we  didn't  have  enough  furniture  to  fill  it. 
Her  parents  had  provided  the  dinette  set,  the  refrigerator  and 
her  new  bedroom  furniture.  I  brought  my  twin  bed,  stereo  and 
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desk  from  home  when  we  moved  in.  We  had  found  an  old,  semi- 
cracked  surfboard  next  to  a  dumpster  and  placed  it  over  the  stereo 
speakers  to  improvise  an  entertainment  center.  The  TV  stood  on 
top  of  the  surfboard,  and  sitting  on  the  floor  underneath  it,  the  re- 
cord player,  tape  decks  and  tuner  were  stacked  on  top  of  each  other. 
There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls  or  plants  or  even  a  coffee  table, 
even  though  we  had  already  lived  there  a  few  months.  The  lack 
of  furnishings  and  the  hardwood  floors  (no  rugs)  made  any  sound 
echo.  When  the  shouts  from  the  gleeful  Berliners  on  the  TV  got  too 
loud,  I  got  up  and  walked  across  the  room  to  turn  the  sound  down. 
Their  cries  became  whispers  and  we  began  talk  about  the  historical 
significance  of  what  we  were  watching. 

"I  can't  believe  that  the  cold  war  is  going  to  be  over.  It's  so 
cool  to  be  able  to  witness  history  happening!"  said  Jane. 

"Yeah,  it's  cool,  but  it's  weird  at  the  same  time.  Who  knows 
how  it'll  really  turn  out?  Maybe  it  isn't  for  the  best,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  that?  Why  is  the  American  way  the  best  way?"  I  re- 
plied. 

"How  could  it  be  bad?  They'll  get  to  be  free.  They'll  get  to 
vote  and  have  a  say  in  what  happens  to  them  like  we  do." 

I  giggled  at  her  blind  acceptance  of  the  propaganda  of  the 
American  Dream,  but  really  it  made  me  frustrated.  I  stamped  out 
my  cigarette  and  lit  another  one.  I  didn't  really  want  to  get  into  this 
conversation  with  Jane  because  I  knew  it  would  lead  to  me  having 
to  explain  more  than  I  wanted  to.  The  fact  that  my  father  was  a  so- 
cialist, and  Jane  had  been  raised  on  sweet  American  apple  pie.  But 
she  had  some  points. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  I  think  it's  cool  that  those  East  Berliners  will 
get  to  have  more  choice."  I  said. 

"So  I  guess  you're  not  a  commie!"  Jane  said. 

"I  told  you  I  wasn't." 

"I  figured  you  weren't  really  a  commie — you  bought  too 
much  at  the  swap  meet!  You've  shown  yourself  to  be  a  true  blue 
capitalist." 

"Those  shoes  were  too  cute  to  pass  up." 

I  had  to  live  with  her  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  so  I  made 
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nice  and  didn't  bring  up  what  was  really  going  through  my 
head.  While  talking  about  shoes  and  shopping  with  Jane,  in 
my  head  I  was  questioning  what  it  meant  to  be  free.  What  did 
it  mean?  For  those  people  on  the  TV  it  was  a  social  freedom 
but  what  about  personal  freedom  and  where  do  the  two  inter- 
sect? Jane  went  to  bed  and  probably  dreamt  of  finding  the 
matching  purse  for  those  shoes,  but  I  stayed  up  watching  the 
celebrations  in  Germany  and  wondering. 

I  remember,  now  many  years  later,  that  it  was  night- 
time in  Berlin  and  the  floodlights  focused  on  the  wall  gave 
the  scene  a  nightmarish  look:  long  shadows  fell  from  the  stu- 
dents interrupting  the  colored  graffiti  representing  words  and 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  I  imagined  to  be  coming  down  with 
the  wall.  Everybody  was  joyous  but  the  celebration  seemed 
surreal  to  me.  The  shadows  dipped  and  swayed  as  if  they 
were  ghosts  but  each  one  was  attached  to  a  living  person.  It 
felt  like  I  was  watching  a  dream,  I  imagined  each  person's 
shadow  as  Dante's,  a  ghostly  representation  of  the  soul  stuck 
on  the  threshold  of  hell,  earnestly  attempting  to  warn  their 
living  representations  standing  on  the  wall  of  some  inevitable 
horror  awaiting  them  around  an  unanticipated  corner,  some- 
where just  beyond  the  horizon.  The  TV  glowed  in  images  of 
the  death  of  communism.  The  propaganda  flowed  like  easy 
money:  the  West  is  here  to  support  and  celebrate  that  the  citi- 
zens of  communism  would  soon  be  free.  I  considered  free- 
dom, wondering  what  it  really  meant. 

I  had  just  gained  my  own  freedom,  of  a  sort,  by  gradu- 
ating from  high  school  and  heading  off  to  college.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  I  began  to  contemplate  what  it  means  to  be  free.  I 
began  to  consider  the  difficulties  and  ideals  of  both  personal 

freedom  and  the  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  free  society. 

*     *     *     * 

Perhaps  it's  because  I  come  from  a  long  line  of  social- 
ists. My  paternal  grandparents  had  emigrated  from  Russia 
with  their  parents  about  the  time  of  the  revolution  there.  My 
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father  grew  up  in  Brooklyn,  in  a  culturally  Jewish  family  that 
had  replaced  religion  with  socialism.  His  mother's  brother 
fought  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  against  Franco  in  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade  and  was  the  hero  of  the  family.  He  was  liter- 
ate but  his  spelling  was  horrible.  I  remember  once  seeing  a 
Christmas  card  he  sent  from  the  front:  "Merry  Christmas  1937 
/  Happy  New  Year  and  the  end  of  Fascism  1938"  was  printed 
on  the  outside;  inside  he  wrote:  "with  LovE  from  Unckle  Joe." 
I  was  embarrassed  at  the  time  that  he  had  not  been  more  edu- 
cated; his  misspelling  and  indiscriminate  use  of  capital  letters 
shocked  me.  I  hadn't  considered  that  my  immigrant  ances- 
tors might  not  have  had  the  educational  opportunities  I've  had. 
I  never  thought,  until  recently,  about  what  made  my  father's 
family  so  passionate  about  their  socio-political  views. 

I  finally  met  Uncle  Joe  at  my  father's  funeral  two 
years  before  the  wall  came  down  in  Berlin;  he  was  nearing 
90  and  completely  senile.  He  didn't  know  who  I  was  and  I 
looked  at  the  dying  old  man  wondering  if  it  was  really  the 
same  man  who  had  escaped  the  fascists  hiding  in  a  basket  after 
the  Republican  defeat  there.  I  wondered  what  drove  this  man 
to  travel  the  world  risking  his  life  for  a  cause,  for  the  cause: 
freedom.  I  never  learned  his  motivation,  or  Papa's.  I  could 
only  imagine  what  horrors  would  lead  someone  to  take  such  a 
radical  stance,  to  intentionally  make  their  life  more  difficult. 
In  telling  me  the  stories  of  his  uncle,  Papa  had  been  trying  to 
show  me  my  heritage — we  are  not  followers  but  leaders.  We 
just  don't  talk  about  changing  things,  we  act  to  change  them. 
I  felt  responsible  for  things  I  couldn't  control  and  he  told  me 
that  I  was  right  to  feel  that  way.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  I 
could  do  to  make  this  crazy  world  a  little  saner.  I  wasn't  even 
sure  if  I  thought  the  world  was  worth  saving. 

I  was  tired  of  not  fitting  in.  I  knew  my  family  was  dif- 
ferent that  the  Cleaver's  or  even  the  Brady's.  Papa  named  me 
Dara,  not  Lisa  or  Jenny  and  in  doing  so,  placed  me  outside 
the  norm.  The  kids  at  school  always  wanted  to  know  why  my 
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name  was  Dara,  as  if  I  had  some  clue.  Nobody  pronounced 
it  correctly  on  the  first  try.  In  elementary  school,  I  dreaded 
substitute  teachers  trying  to  pronounce  my  name:  DARE-a, 
Dora,  Darrrrra,  Dah-RA.  All  the  kids  giggled  and  I'd  feel 
the  hot  flush  of  embarrassment  rising  up  my  neck  and  face 
till  the  top  of  my  head  burned.  It  always  made  me  stand  out 
when  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  fit  in.  Why  couldn't  I  have  just 
been  Sarah,  nobody  ever  gets  that  wrong.  Dara  isn't  a  name 
easily  classified;  it  means  wisdom  and  compassion  in  Hebrew, 
star  in  Khmer,  joy  in  one  Nigerian  dialect  and  oak  in  Gaelic. 
In  America,  it  just  stands  out  as  different.  Even  in  my  name 
Papa  wanted  to  separate  me  from  the  mainstream.  We  weren't 
mainstream  and  no  matter  how  much  Papa  told  me  that  those 
people  were  the  "others",  the  unenlightened  masses,  I  didn't 
feel  the  righteousness  he  did.  But  I  didn't  share  my  thoughts 
of  wanting  to  fit  in;  I  would  have  been  an  outcast  within  my 
own  family.  I  would  have  felt  shame,  as  if  I  were  conspiring 
with  the  fascists  or  capitalists. 

So  as  I  grew  up,  I  kept  my  desire  for  the  "traditional" 
American  life  to  myself.  I  rebelled.  I  went  to  church  every 
Sunday  for  a  year.  I  was  fourteen  and  they  didn't  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  They  acted  like  it  was  no  big  deal,  "Do  what 
you  like,  see  what  they  have  to  offer."  But  their  tone  was  al- 
ways had  a  tinge  of  disinterested  pity.  It  didn't  have  the  effect 

I  was  hoping  for. 

*    *    *    * 

It's  been  twenty  years  since  my  father's  death. 

The  freshman  class  in  college  this  year  was  born  about 
the  time  the  Berlin  wall  fell. 

Freedom  is  a  dirty  word;  it  hides  the  power  structures 
which  uphold  it  as  the  virtue  of  democracy.  I  was  never  meant 

to  be  a  part  of  that  power. 

*     *     *     * 

It's  been  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  Berlin  wall 
fell  and  I  think  I  understand  now,  I  think  I  get  why  I  saw  the 
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shadows  on  the  graffiti  as  surreal.  Because  they  were.  Be- 
cause they  represented  for  me  the  disjunction  between  truth 
and  freedom.  I  saw  that  freedom  was  a  ruse,  that  there  isn't 
a  cure-all,  and  to  act  as  if  there  were  one  was  stupid  at  the 
very  least  and  disastrous  at  worst — we  would  be  complacent 
in  our  own  captivity,  a  co-conspirator  in  the  chaining  of  our 
conscience(s).  I  refuse  to  believe  that  freedom  is  just  another 
word  for  nothing  left  to  lose.  The  song  may  bring  to  my  mind 
the  rebellion  of  my  parents'  generation,  but  it  only  frustrates 
me  to  think  that  is  all  freedom  can  be.  I  know  that  freedom 
in  America  is  the  freedom  to  be  a  capitalist,  not  a  socialist  or 
a  humanist.  If  you  are  not,  then  you  are  other.  But  capitalist 
imperialism  has  no  integrity,  no  human  virtues,  and  no  right  to 
tell  me  what  I  should  value.  Yet  it  does.  I  like  to  think  I  am 
free  but  I  know  that  I  am  not.  I  am  an  American. 
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"The  Vision  of  Kauil" 
Esteban  Jesus  Cons  Narvaez 
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Cassandra  Krieger 

Milo 


H, 


.e  was  captivated  by  the  cars,  charmed  by  the  gentle 
sway  of  their  brightly  colored  frames  as  they  came  to  a  stop  at 
the  red  light,  by  the  power  in  their  movements  when  the  light 
turned  green  again,  when  the  friction  of  the  ground  exerting  a 
force  on  the  wheels  propelled  the  car  forward.  The  symme- 
try of  these  machines  and  their  ordered  proportions  fascinated 
him,  they  were  pure  aesthetic  perfection.  He  never  felt  this 
way  about  a  girl;  their  dimensions  were  problematic  for  Milo. 
Even  that  on  the  female  body  which  should  have  correspond- 
ing measurements  was,  more  often  than  not,  of  dissimilar  ra- 
tios. He  would  never  forget  learning  that  his  sister  preferred 
sport  bras  because  some  pieces  of  her  body  were  a  geometric 
paradox. 

The  harmony  of  these  vehicles  was  comforting.  The 
light  turned  green  and  the  cars  jolted  forward  like  dangerous- 
ly enhanced  thoroughbreds  out  of  their  gates.  They  hurtled 
by,  too  fast  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  to  examine  closely. 
Milo  could  just  make  out  the  color  of  their  jockey  silks,  their 
breed  and  age.  He  stared  for  a  while,  calculated  possible  ve- 
locities, felt  the  sensation  of  their  speeds  as  they  accelerated. 

He  looked  down  at  his  comic  book,  felt  the  security  of 
the  grids  from  the  contained  images.  Batman  was  depicted 
with  a  mathematical  consistency  Milo  could  appreciate.  Al- 
ways the  same  black  cloak,  same  mask,  the  mirrored  muscu- 
lar development  on  each  side  of  his  two-dimensional  body;  he 
didn't  vary  much.  There  were  exceptions,  volumes  of  comic 
books  where  Batman's  arm  was  drawn  disproportionate  to 
his  body  in  order  to  throw  a  numerically  impossible  punch. 
When  discovering  these  deviations  Milo  would  develop  an 
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itch,  an  unexplainable  compulsion  to  cut  the  frame  from  the 
comic  strip.  The  writers  weren't  mathematicians  or  physical 
scientists,  his  mother  would  say,  but  then  neither  was  Milo. 
For  his  birthday  his  mother  had  his  favorite  frames  mounted 
on  his  bedroom  wall.  She  didn't  ask  why  he  had  chosen  some 
of  the  least  dynamic  of  the  drawings,  the  static  poses  and  the 
passive  pictorial  horizons,  she  knew,  were  all  composed  of 
even  numerical  gradations.  She  had  cried  when  he  told  her  it 
was  the  best  gift  he  had  ever  received. 

Milo  wasn't  normal.  He  supposed  this  was  why,  at 
nineteen-years-old,  he  sat  in  a  car  with  the  windows  rolled 
down,  all  exactly  half  way,  in  a  parking  lot  shaded  by  cypress- 
es staring  at  a  highway  reading  comic  books.  He  would  wait 
in  this  drugstore  parking  lot  until  his  mother's  lunch  break, 
then  together  they  would  go  across  the  highway  to  the  fast 
food  restaurant.  He'd  order  the  same  meal  he  had  ordered 
since  he  was  six.  When  the  lunch  break  was  over,  and  after 
Milo  had  estimated  the  weight  of  a  single  french-fry,  counted 
them  all,  taken  the  total,  divided  it  by  six  and  discovered  the 
approximate  weight  of  the  container  of  fries  as  it  would  be  on 
the  moon,  he  would  return  to  the  car  and  the  parking  lot  and 
wait  until  his  mother's  shift  was  done.  This  new  schedule  had 
developed  after  Milo  graduated  high  school.  It  became  a  way 
of  life  once  his  mother  accepted  that  the  tortures  and  humilia- 
tions of  high  school  were  the  same  in  college,  minus  the  pro- 
tective variable  of  teachers'  classrooms,  or  an  administrator's 
watchful  eyes. 

Milo  shifted  in  his  seat,  his  eyes  flicked  up  to  the  wind- 
shield and  down  to  the  page,  he  needed  to  get  a  sense  of  his 
surroundings.  The  car  faced  east  toward  the  highway  with 
its  rear  bumper  to  the  ocean.  His  mother  had  once  suggested 
that  he  park  on  the  other  side  of  the  highway  so  he  could  see 
both  the  ocean  and  the  cars.  Milo's  hands  had  gripped  the 
wheel  hard  in  response.  He  had  felt  that  his  fingers  were  de- 
taching, floating  away  like  tiny  balloons  to  bounce  against  the 
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windshield  and  be  sucked  out  of  the  half  opened  windows. 
He  couldn't  abandon  the  succor  of  the  routine,  and  the  ocean, 
that  unsettled  mass,  pregnant  with  unaccounted  indiscernibles 
frightened  him.  She  didn't  make  the  suggestion  again. 

Milo  flipped  a  page  in  the  comic  book,  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, before  he  moved  to  examine  the  strip,  he  considered 
the  extensive  design  of  the  machine  that  could  slice  paper  so 
thin.  He  considered  the  first  frame.  Milo  marked  the  page 
with  the  drawing  of  the  Riddler's  contraption,  a  new  favorite. 
He  smiled  as  Batman  was  forced  to  discover  the  numerical 
pattern  in  a  super  computer  that  was  connected  to,  what  ap- 
peared to  be,  a  very  large  bomb.  Milo  admired  the  Riddler 
more  than  any  other  of  Batman's  nemeses.  The  Joker,  Two- 
Face,  Victor  Freeze  all  had  what  his  mother  called  a  fetish  for 
tying  Batman  up  and  she  would  smile  to  herself  after  saying 
this.  Milo  never  understood  the  joke.  These  enemies'  pre- 
dictable behavior  was  not  what  frustrated  Milo.  Rather  it  was 
Batman's  ridiculous  behavior  in  response  to  their  fetishes  that 
upset  him.  Batman's  reliable  exhibitions  of  intelligence  and 
cunning  when  faced  with  the  Riddler  thrilled  Milo.  But  when 
Batman's  hands  were  tied  by  the  Joker  or  Scarecrow,  when  he 
should  have  used  his  brain  the  most,  he  would  strain  against 
rope  or  iron  links,  until  finally  reaching  a  piece  of  equipment 
on  his  belt,  equipment  that  was  never  there  before  nor  small 
enough  in  volume  to  logically  fit  within  the  belt.  Batman 
would  then  proceed  to  extract  himself. 

Milo  respected  the  Riddler's  contribution  to  Batman's 
critical  thinking  capabilities.  Besides,  the  Riddler  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  world  of  Gotham  in  comic  book  number  one- 
hundred  and  forty,  a  number  that  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
its  first  seven  integers,  while  in  base  ten  it  is  divisible  by  the 
sum  of  its  digits.  Milo  smiled  again,  a  notable  number,  ap- 
propriately reflective  of  a  notable  character. 

Milo  heard  the  dull,  heavy  vibrations  of  motors  and 
looked  up.  The  light  had  turned  red,  Milo  examined  the  ve- 
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hides  again.  He  scanned  the  cars  for  new  models,  for  the 
rare  and  luxurious  with  their  smoother  lines  but  often  inferior 
motors,  for  the  aggressive  muscle  car.  While  scanning,  Milo 
received  the  exceptional  treat  of  a  classic,  foreign  sedan,  he 
could  see  through  its  passenger-side  window.  Behind  the  glass 
a  woman  sat  crying  and  a  large  muscular  arm  weaved  in  and 
out  of  the  frame  of  the  window  with  an  erratic  vivacity  that 
made  Milo  shiver.  Milo  leaned  forward  and  watched  through 
the  untinted  glass,  his  personal  Lifetime  movie.  He  saw  the 
woman's  body  contract  with  a  speed  that  could  not  have  been 
produced  solely  by  her  muscular  architecture;  some  force  was 
being  exerted  on  her,  some  outside  impact.  Milo  shook  as  she 
was  shoved  within  the  car.  He  searched  for  someone  to  inter- 
vene but  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  was  never  known  for  its 
abundant  pedestrians,  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  it  was  Milo's 
favorite  highway. 

Milo's  body  jerked  as  he  saw  the  woman  struck.  He 
felt  the  skin  on  his  forehead  condense  as  his  eyebrows  rose. 
His  hands  grasped  at  the  thin  comic  book,  the  sweat  accu- 
mulating on  his  palms  and  fingers  were  blurring  the  images. 
Milo  squeezed  the  book  harder  as  he  imagined  his  wet  thumbs 
obliterating  Batman's  face  and  distorting  the  frame  beyond  re- 
pair. The  woman  was  struck  again.  Milo  pushed  his  knees 
together  hard  until  he  felt  blood  coagulate  at  the  caps.  The 
woman  pressed  her  forehead,  reflective  with  its  sweat,  against 
the  window.  He  watched  the  scene  become  obscured  as  the 
woman  panted  and  spread  breath  against  the  glass. 

He  should  run  to  her,  to  that  palpitating  machine,  he 
should  open  the  door  and  save  her.  That  was  what  was  normal, 
or  was  it?  He  needed  to  consider  all  of  the  variables  first.  He 
needed  to  know  if  the  car  door  was  locked,  if  he  could  run 
to  her  fast  enough  and  run  away  faster.  He  wouldn't  be  able 
to  save  her  if  he  kept  thinking,  he  didn't  know  if  he  should 
help  anyway.  He  surveyed  the  woman,  noticed  the  nearly  per- 
fect proportionality  of  her  swollen  eyes.   Milo  began  to  itch. 
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He  felt  his  arms  solidify  and  grow  laden,  vegetative.  They 
were  tied  down  and  he  wasn't  Batman,  Milo  didn't  irrationally 
struggle  against  unbreakable  bonds,  and  he  had  no  utility  belt. 
He  shifted  in  his  seat,  heard  the  engine  rev  and  watched  as  the 
foreign  treat  bolted  under  the  green  light. 

Milo  rocked,  feeling  his  face  and  neck  grow  hot  and 
blotched.  He  had  felt  this  before,  this  shame  of  being  the  Gut- 
less Wonder  and  not  Batman.  It  was  the  time  when  his  father 
had  come  home,  had  been  shouting  about  his  mother's  ruined 
eggs,  her  strange  spawn.  His  father  had  slapped  her,  and  she 
stumbled  then  stood  paralyzed.  Milo  had  done  nothing,  he 
didn't  struggle.  When  his  father  had  finally  left  the  house  Milo 
turned  to  his  mother,  he  had  learned  the  correct  response  was 
comfort.  He  walked  to  her,  took  her  hands,  told  her  that  the 
average  speed  of  his  father's  arm  divided  by  the  approximate 
distance  meant  that  the  swing  didn't  really  have  much  force, 
that  there  was  no  need  to  cry  anymore.  He  had  said  it  in  the 
desperate,  almost  pleading  tone  that  action  heroes  take  with 
their  female  counterparts  in  movies.  She  had  stared  at  him 
with  a  rare  focus,  an  unaccountable  and  intense  probing  that 
had  Milo  itching.  She  walked  away  from  him,  her  mouth  open 
and  quivering  in  disbelief  and  Milo  had  sat  down,  chewed  his 
lip  and  rocked. 

Milo  shifted  in  his  seat,  thrust  his  fingers  into  his  damp- 
ened hair  and  pulled.  He  felt  the  firmness  of  the  follicles  in 
his  scalp  and  was  relieved.  He  heard  the  hurried  thrust  of  keys 
into  the  driver-side  door  and  saw  his  mother  through  the  half 
open  window.  He  shifted  and  looked  straight  ahead  through 
the  windshield.  The  cars  were  slowing  before  the  yellow  light. 
He  examined  the  vehicles,  felt  their  cool  yet  warm  exteriors 
calm  him  and  his  breathing  steadied.  The  car  leaned  as  his 
mother  sat  down.  She  smiled  at  him.  Milo  smiled  back  and 
gripped  his  comic  book.  She  turned  on  the  air-conditioning, 
rolled  up  the  windows  and  reversed.  Milo  felt  a  release  as  the 
acceleration  of  their  car  spread  soothing  weight  around  him, 
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compressing  his  chest.  He  began  considering  the  possible  nu- 
merical patterns  that  would  disarm  the  Riddler's  bomb. 
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'Straight  From  L.A.' 
Mayra  Rodriguez 
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Adriana  Serrano 

Anorexia 


Write. 
Think. 

The  paper  is  hungry 

For  the  writer.  Not  her  words. 

Recalcitrant  poet. 

I  do  not  wish  to  expose  my  underbelly 

(the  carved  stretch  marks  of  time  may  show) 

for  all  to  read. 

In  crawls  fear 

followed  by  an  eight  legged  spider 

She  takes  up  residence  in  my  spine 

Starved  paper. 
Years  of  neglect. 

Thoughts  strain  to  burst 
From  my  brain 
Athenian  triumph 
Glory! 

Vindictive  wisdom 
I  refuse  to  give  birth. 
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Just  pen  to  paper. 

Ravenous,  the  poet  knows  words  are  sustenance. 

In  the  cozy  rafters  of  my  spine 
cheerful  Charlotte  weaves 
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"Art  Not  War" 
Mayra  Rodriguez 
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Kathleen  Araiza 

High  Art 


Ohe  snorts  coke  on  the  weekends.  He  smokes  a  joint 
everyday  after  work.  They  get  their  caffeine  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing before  lecture.  My  father  was  an  alcoholic.  My  brother 
takes  Zoloft.  There's  not  a  day  where  I  don't  have  an  American 
Spirit  cigarette  pursed  against  my  imprudent  lips.  Everyone 
self-medicates.  The  lifestyle  seems  inevitable,  at  least  from  my 
perspective. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  are  obligated  to  this  life- 
style of  sedation.  My  grandmother  injects  herself  with  insulin 
every  morning  to  treat  her  diabetes.  I  remember  observing  this 
daily  routine  when  I  was  in  grade  school.  There  was  some- 
thing alluring  about  the  slender  luminous  disposable  needles 
she  would  use.  These  objects  that  I  was  drawn  to  were  "safely" 
placed  on  a  "high"  shelf  in  the  bathroom  at  my  grandparent's 
home.  One  day,  curiosity  took  over  and  I  successfully  grabbed 
the  box  of  needles,  quietly  and  carefully  held  one  in  my  hand.  I 
was  eager  to  test  out  what  I  only  knew  as  a  clear  liquid  but  her 
insulin  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  hastily  took  off  the  orange 
cap  that  encompassed  the  treasure.  I  slowly  moved  my  tiny 
forefinger  over  the  needle.  With  little  apprehension,  I  pricked 
my  finger.  The  feeling  shocked  me  and  I  dropped  the  needle 
on  the  cheap  green  tile.  A  trickle  of  blood  poured  out  the  tiny 
hole  I  created.  I  wrapped  the  needle  in  toilet  paper,  tossed  it  in 
the  trash  bin,  sucked  the  blood  from  my  finger  and  never  men- 
tioned the  incident  to  my  grandparents. 

Outside  the  realm  of  using  medication  as  a  means  to 
survive  physically  and  mentally,  there  are  the  individuals  who 
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engage  in  drug  usage  for  the  sake  of  escape  and  artistic  dis- 
covery, a  notion  acted  upon  by  many  artists  and  an  idea  that 
appeals  to  me  greatly.  Some  drugs  help  us  survive;  do  others 
help  us  create? 

Marijuana,  psilocybin  mushrooms  and  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  (LSD)  are  commonly  experimented  with  by  art- 
ists who  strive  to  discover  another  realm  of  the  surreal.  Maya 
Angelou  once  said,  "Smoking  grass  eased  the  strain  for  me." 
I'd  lie  if  I  said  I  didn't  agree  with  lady  Maya.  However,  does 
this  form  of  sedation  open  the  doors  to  innovative  ideas  and 
art,  or  is  it  a  misguided  way  of  creating? 

By  the  early  60s,  Dr.  Timothy  Leary  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity sought  out  LSD's  potential  use  as  a  way  of  spiritual 
cultivation.  He  tested  the  substance  on  over  200  students.  The 
reports  of  the  experiment  showed  more  than  half  of  the  stu- 
dents claiming  the  experience  as  the  most  educational  growth 
they've  ever  received.  So  is  LSD  the  solution  to  attaining  the 
best  education?  The  answer  to  that  would  be  no.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  experiment  is  the  intelligent  approach  people  have 
towards  hallucingens.  Despite  its  ban  from  the  United  States 
in  1966,  LSD  became  highly  popular  within  the  art  commu- 
nity, particularly  with  bands  such  as  The  Grateful  Dead  and 
The  Doors. 

The  relationship  between  the  use  of  drugs  and  it's  rel- 
evance to  creativity  (i.e.  cannabis,  LSD  and  mushrooms)  and 
the  aesthetics  has  been  the  topic  of  conversation  with  numer- 
ous friends,  fellow  artists,  and  several  professors/adults  who 
reminisce  with  me  on  the  moments  they  experimented  with 
hallucinogens.  Do  drugs  have  any  relevance  towards  an  in- 
dividual's sense  of  creativity?  Through  the  people  I  encoun- 
ter, particularly  in  college,  there's  a  continual  argument  as  to 
whether  drugs  hold  any  grounds  for  enabling  the  "experiment- 
er" to  engage  in  intellectual  thought  processing  and  cultivate  a 
greater  state  of  artistic  ideas  and  creativity. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Lopez,  an  art  history  professor  at  Mount 
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St.  Mary's  College  in  Los  Angeles,  has  personally  never  expe- 
rienced what  Brave  New  World  author  Aldous  Huxley  referred 
to  as  "an  experience  of  inestimable  value."  Nevertheless  she 
has  witnessed  a  reasonable  number  of  experiences  with  the 
negative  and  positive  aspects  of  creativity  through  drug  usage 
(such  as  heroin)  and  alcohol.  I  discussed  with  her  the  reasons 
why  artists  experiment  with  hallucinogens  and  her  personal 
opinions  on  the  relevance  between  drugs  as  pertinent  to  cre- 
ativity. "If  it's  experimentation  (with  drugs),  and  the  individual 
feels  a  sense  of  meditation  along  with  a  sense  of  control. .  .I'm 
fine  with  that.  But  when  an  individual  feels  they  can't  cre- 
ate unless  they're  high. .  .1  don't  agree."  Lopez  sees  how  easily 
experimentation  moves  easily  to  "crutch"  for  the  artist.  "It's 
really  a  false  illusion.  It  creates  another  obstacle  (for  the  art- 
ist)." 

From  elementary  to  high  school  (and  even  in  college) 
the  dangers  of  drug  experimentation  are  continuously  depicted 
to  young  people  via  adults  and  television.  All  soap  box  lec- 
tures and  commercial  advertisements  carry  valid  points,  but 
when  society  witnesses  the  legendary  praise  of  talented  artists 
such  as  Jimi  Hendrix,  Jackson  Pollock,  Pablo  Picasso  (all  who 
engaged  in  drug  experimentation  and/or  alcoholic  addiction) 
it's  tempting  to  sign  up  for  that  same  lifestyle.  Who  doesn't 
want  to  become  a  legend  of  artistic  talent?  "That's  where  you 
need  to  watch  yourself,"  adds  Lopez.  "Jackson  Pollock  was  a 
hard  worker.  Creativity  is  hard  work.  Bob  Dylan  didn't  write 
his  songs  because  he  smoked  pot.  Bob  Dylan  had  something 
to  say." 

Esteban  Cons,  an  artist,  writer  and  philosophy  student 
from  Downtown  Los  Angeles,  has  been  creating  his  entire  life. 
"I  remember  painting  a  batmobile  with  watercolors  in  Kinder- 
garten. I  think  my  mom  still  has  it."  He's  been  using  illegal 
substances  since  the  age  of  ten.  Now  twenty  years  old,  Cons 
has  quit  most  of  the  drugs  he's  been  exposed  to  but  will  still 
experiment  with  a  few,  particularly  marijuana  and  mushrooms. 
"Mind-altering  substances  have  brought  much  inspiration  not 
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only  as  an  artist,  but  to  my  experience  as  a  human  being  in  an 
altered  state  of  consciousness.  My  writing,  sculptures,  paint- 
ings and  drawings  are  more  than  just  a  result  of  being  under 
the  influence.  They  are  rather  an  expression  of  enlightenment 
and  passion."  Though  Cons  is  not  opposed  to  drug  experi- 
mentation, he  doesn't  believe  creativity  is  successful  when 
under  the  influence  of  mushrooms,  marijuana  etc.  "I  am  a  pot 
smoker.  When  I'm  high,  I'm  able  to  meditate  and  write.  I  find 
it  better  not  to  be  under  the  influence  when  I'm  creating.  I  find 
it  easier  to  focus  when  I'm  sober." 

For  Cons,  however,  there  are  plenty  of  inspirational  and 
motivating  experiences  he  undergoes  when  using  mind-alter- 
ing substances.  Mind  altering  substances  such  marijuana  and 
mushrooms  enable  him  to  reflect  on  his  emotions  and  endure 
a  state  of  catharsis.  "I  hope  to  keep  passing  down  this  similar 
knowledge  and  positive  energy  for  the  generations  to  come. 
We  spend  a  lot  of  time  suppressing  emotions,"  he  adds. 

When  drugs  become  intermingled  within  the  commu- 
nity of  artists,  musicians  and  writers,  its  members  are  going 
to  have  a  proclivity  towards  drug  experimentation.  This  desire 
seems  to  derive  from  innovative  ideas  and  success  that  hap- 
pened to  past  and  present  artists  and  writers.  The  late  Hunter 
Thompson,  who  is  most  known  for  his  novel  "Fear  and  Loath- 
ing in  Las  Vegas,"  articulated  (in  the  "most"  honest  way  possible) 
the  relevance  of  drugs  and  alcohol  usage  as  pertinent  to  his 
own  work:  "I  hate  to  advocate  drugs,  alcohol. .  .to  anyone,  but 
they've  always  worked  for  me." 

Is  this  where  the  exploration  ends  for  me?  Is  the  idea  of  drug 
usage  as  significant  towards  creativity  simply  a  matter  of  rel- 
evance to  the  individual? 

Before  Leary's  LSD  experiment,  Aldous  Huxley  wrote 
The  Doors  of  Perception.  The  importance  of  this  book,  other 
than  becoming  a  great  influence  over  Jim  Morrison  (whose 
band  was  named  after  Huxley's  book),  was  the  innovative 
perspective  Huxley  took  on  the  psychedelic  drug.  In  an  inter- 
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view,  Huxley  was  asked  about  the  relationship  between  an  in- 
dividual's creative  process  and  LSD.  "Experience  has  shown 
that  there's  an  enormous  variation  in  the  way  people  respond 
to  lysergic  acid  (LSD).  Some  people  probably  could  get  direct 
aesthetic  inspiration  for  painting  or  poetry... other's  I  don't 
think  could." 

What  people  (including  myself)  may  find  difficult 
about  the  topic  of  drugs  and  its  relevance  to  aesthetics  is  the 
absence  of  a  clearly  stated  answer.  There  has  been  no  definite 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  one  can  create  or  write  innovative 
work  by  using  mind-altering  substances.  However,  based  on 
the  experiences  of  famous  users,  the  talent  is  apparent  before 
the  experimentation  or  addiction  begins.  Were  The  Beatles 
talented  because  they  experimented  with  LSD?  If  Picasso  re- 
fused to  try  Opium  (a  substance  he  referred  to  as  "the  least 
stupid  smell  in  the  world")  would  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
refuse  to  display  his  work?  Of  course  The  Beatles  and  Picasso 
experimented,  but  did  they  allow  the  drugs  to  take  over  their 
work  and  life?  These  are  the  type  pf  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked. 

Everyone  self-medicates.  Only  a  few  are  artists. 
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Jane  Sandor 

Namedropper 


A 


s  Above  so  Below 


I  grow  smaller  as  I  descend  into  Los  Angeles.  Pur- 
pling light  on  brown  hills,  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains  stand 
soft  and  dusky.  They  look  glamorous.  I  am  struck  by  my  sud- 
den loss  of  scale  as  I  descend.  The  ridged  mountains,  the  bud- 
ding yellow  lights  of  the  valley.  I  wonder  for  a  moment  how 
it  is  that  these  big  things  can  look  so  graspable.  I  put  my  hand 
on  the  plane's  plastic  window  and  the  hot  pads  of  my  fingers 
clear  five  points.  The  mountains  are  only  three  feet  away. 
The  lights  are  pinpricks.  I'm  dropping  through  clouds  but 
they  are  no  more  than  scraps.  I  can't  shake  the  feeling.  The 
smallness,  the  toy  city's  unthreatening  grid  like  a  telephone's 
circuitry.  And  then  we  drop  deeper.  The  land  swells  and  my 
sense  of  scale  suddenly  returns.  I  feel  disappointed  and  I  con- 
tinue to  feel  this  way  as  I  grow  smaller.  Los  Angeles  steadily 
rises.  The  flight  attendants  prepare  the  cabin  for  arrival.  The 
woman  seated  next  to  me  asks  if  I'm  just  visiting  the  city  or 
coming  home.  "Coming  home,"  I  say  as  the  palm  trees  stretch 
up  beyond  the  plane. 

I  cried  once  on  my  mother's  bed  at  the  end  of  a  summer.  I 
was  seven  or  eight  in  her  arms  in  her  bed  in  the  house  where 
I'd  been  born. 

"I  want  to  go  home,"  I  cried. 

She  patted  my  head.  "You  are  home." 
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"I  want  to  go  home,"  I  cried  again. 

Can  one  be  a  Buddhist  and  a  star-fucker?  This  is  a 
question  I  have  no  answer  for.  My  parents  were  hippies.  In 
ninth  grade  when  I  was  nervous  about  a  swim  meet,  my  father 
told  me  to  try  and  lose.  He  made  me  promise,  but  I  won  any- 
way. 

He  also  told  me  about  the  Four  Noble  Truths.  He  told 
me  this  in  tenth  grade  when  I  was  crying  over  my  best  friend 
Lena's  promiscuity.  "She  slept  with  Alejandro  and  then  she 
slept  with  Ron!"  I  cried  into  the  pillow.  "I  thought  I  knew  her, 
Dad.  I  feel  so  awful." 

"One,"  he  said.  "Life  is  suffering." 

I  lifted  my  head. 

"Two,"  he  said.  "We  suffer  because  of  craving." 

I  wiped  away  a  tear. 

"Three,"  he  said.  "We  cease  to  suffer  when  we  end 
craving." 

I  stared  at  his  face. 

"Four,"  he  said.  "The  Eightfold  Path  is  the  way  to  end 
craving,  but  you  can  take  that  one  or  leave  it." 

We  sat  there  in  silence  until  I  thanked  him. 

I  sniffed.  "Hey  Dad,  did  you  know  Leo's  in  a  movie 
with  Robert  De  Niro?" 

"Really?" 


My  Father  Treats 


My  father  is  a  psychiatrist  who  specializes  in  addiction  medi- 
cine and  works  in  Santa  Monica.  His  clients  include , 

and .  only  comes 


to  see  my  father  when  he's  having  girl  trouble,  while  my  father 
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treats at  a  recovery  center  in  the  Malibu  Hills  on 

Thursdays. 

"Robert  Downey  Jr. !"  I  scream  at  the  dinner  table. 

My  father  shakes  his  head. 

"Courtney  Love!"  My  sister  yells.  Together  we  bang 
our  forks. 

My  dad  takes  a  bite  of  his  chicken  leg  and  shrugs. 

"Oh  Aaron,"  my  mom  sighs,  leaning  back  in  her  chair. 


Tyra  Banks  was  gawky.  I  sat  on  the  grass  with  my  ninth 
grade  clique  and  Tyra  Banks  walked  by  with  Kefrey,  clutch- 
ing books.  We  knew  Tyra  Banks  wanted  to  model,  but  Kefrey 
was  the  pretty  one.  Tyra  Banks  wore  navy  blue  vests,  yellow 
button-down  shirts,  yellow  skirts  and  loafers  just  like  us.  Tyra 
Banks's  knees  were  like  giraffe  knees,  skinny  and  bending 
funny.  Tyra  Banks's  hair  was  straightened  and  it  rolled  around 
Tyra  Banks's  head  in  a  big  caramel  wave.  Tyra  Banks  had  no 
boobs  and  Tyra  Banks  wore  braces.  (Once  Tyra  Banks's  friend 
Dominique  offered  me  some  cheese  popcorn  with  taco  sauce 
on  it  and  I  accepted.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  a  snack  Tyra  Banks 
herself  enjoys.)  Tyra  Banks  was  in  my  sister's  class,  one  year 
ahead  of  me  and  my  ninth  grade  clique.  My  sister  shared  her 
geometry  book  with  Tyra  Banks. 


It  has  happened  several  times.  Always  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  I  wake  up  without  knowing  why.  There  is  no  sound. 
The  night  is  dimensionless,  pressed  flat  against  the  windows, 
segmented  by  slats  of  glass.  I  have  a  feeling  I  am  not  awake 
at  first  and  then  I  feel  longing.  I  look  around  my  room  and  fa- 
miliar things  are  suddenly  foreign.  Rumpled  jeans  on  a  chair, 
the  poster  I  taped  carefully  to  a  wall,  books  I  have  read.  I  don't 
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understand  what  they're  here  for.  I  wonder  what  I'm  doing.  I 
think  about  the  day  I  just  lived  through  and  can't  remember 
what  I  did.  It  seems  a  sad  waste.  Something  like  a  mask  slips 
off.  The  bulwarks  crumble.  In  that  late  hour,  when  everybody 
is  asleep,  no  breath,  no  ticking  clock,  no  breeze.  It  is  Nothing, 
but  it  is  not  negative.  It  just  is  and  I  think,  here,  once  again,  the 
lonely  reminder. 

*t*  «P  H»   'fc  H« 

I  Stalked  Ice-T  through  the  Glendale  Galleria 

Me  and  Frances.  We  have  star  power.  We  are  star  mag- 
nets. Everywhere  we  go  we're  loud  and  we're  sassy  and  the 
famous  people  pop  out  of  the  woodwork.  Even  in  Glendale. 
Even  sock  shopping  at  JC  Penney.  On  the  brown  Galleria  car- 
pet we  look  left  and  notice  the  escalators  are  littered  with  palm 
fronds. 

"Shit,"  Frances  gasps. 

"Goddam,"  I  say. 

Suddenly  the  shop  girls  are  bending  in  their  doorways. 
Cacique.  Victoria's  Secret.  Nine  West.  The  Limited.  They're 
in  their  tight  skirts  and  gelled  hair.  Prone.  Squealing.  Clasp- 
ing hands  and  mumbling  prayers. 

Frances  strides  over  to  a  young  girl  outside  the  Orange 
Julius. 

"What  gives?" 

"Shhhh,"  the  girl  says,  pointing  at  the  escalator.  "It's 
Ice-T." 

We  look.  He's  there.  Descending  on  the  down  escala- 
tor. Frances  nudges  me.  We  grin.  Then  we  rush  over  to  the 
escalator  and  jump  on. 

"Hey,"  someone  shouts,  but  we  don't  listen.  The  palm 
fronds  stick  to  our  heels. 

There  are  two  women  with  Ice-T.  They  are  wearing 
leggings  and  look  very  normal. 
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"We  could  be  his  fucking  entourage,"  Frances  says. 
We  like  to  cuss  around  stars.  She  starts  singing  "Cop  Killer." 
Ice-T  gets  off  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Galleria  and  turns  left. 
We  follow.  We  pass  the  Gap  where  two  salesmen  in  khakis 
genuflect  in  the  display  case. 

"God,  I  hated  working  retail,"  I  say. 

"Asshole  better  not  be  taking  us  to  the  food  court," 
Frances  says. 

"Hey,  Ice-T!"  I  yell. 

Frances  pinches  me.  "Shut  the  fuck  up!" 

Ice-T  raises  his  left  hand.  His  women  stop  walking 
and  their  heads  turn  slowly  on  their  necks.  There  is  a  sudden 
hush. 

"Oh  shit!"  Frances  grabs  my  hand  and  we  dive  behind 
a  fake  fern.  Ice-T  looks  behind  him  and  blinks.  Frances  puts 
her  hand  over  my  mouth.  Except  for  some  muffled  sobbing 
coming  from  Contempo  Casuals,  the  mall  is  silent.  The  rap- 
per runs  a  hand  over  his  head.  Then  we  hear  the  squeak  of  his 
sneaker  as  he  turns  back  towards  the  food  court.  His  women 
fall  in  step. 

Frances  takes  her  hand  off  my  mouth.  "That  was 
close,"  she  says. 

"Jesus.  What's  the  big  deal?  What's  he  gonna  do? 
Strike  us  down?" 

Frances  rolls  her  eyes  and  stops  walking.  "Do  you 
have  a  TV?" 

I  shrug.  "I  have  a  VCR,  but  I  don't  -" 

"Do  you  have  a  TV?" 

"No." 

"You  ever  seen  a  little  show  called  'Law  and  Order?'" 

"No." 

"So  you  don't  even  know  who  Ice-T  is." 

"Yes,  I  do."  I  start  singing  "Cop  Killer." 

She  rolls  her  eyes.  "Come  on,  we're  going  to  lose 
him." 

But  we  don't.   We  run  a  little  bit  and  Frances  almost 
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collides  with  the  Disney  Store  employees  kneeling  on  the 
edge  of  the  mall  fountain.  Then  we  see  him  again.  He's  not 
in  the  food  court. 

"Footlocker." 

"Of  fucking  course." 

We  watch  him  go.  Ice-T  strolling  through  the  ref  jer- 
seys, past  the  Converse  and  black  Raiders  tees.  The  salesmen 
inside  are  trembling. 

"This  is  pathetic,"  I  say,  peeling  a  palm  frond  from  my 
shin. 

"Wow,"  Frances  says. 

Traces. 

First  there's  this,  the  obvious:  I  call  him  'Leo.'  (Ack.  Barf.) 
Of  course  his  name  is  Leonardo  DiCaprio  and  everyone  knows 
this  name  from  the  movie  screen,  but  when  I  picture  his  face  I 
think  'Leo,'  despite  the  frequent  worry  I  have  regarding  being 
thought  pretentious  (self-awareness  =  points,  barf,  etc.).  I'm 
not  in  close  touch  with  him  now  although  my  friend  Frances 
who  also  went  to  school  with  us  got  invited  to  his  New  Year's 
party  last  year  and  vomited  in  his  closet  (close  with  us  his).  I 
would  have  been  invited  if  I  hadn't  been  out-of-town  (I  could 
I).  Frances  didn't  tell  anybody  about  the  vomit  except  me 
when  I  asked  her  what  the  party  had  been  like.  She  described 
the  big  white  gate  at  the  front  of  Leo's  Hollywood  Hills  drive- 
way and  all  the  paparazzi  and  clamoring  and  how  Leo  came 
down  the  driveway  with  his  funny  Leo  walk  wearing  a  head- 
band and  saw  her  face  and  his  eyes  lit  up  and  he  yelled  'Fran!' 
and  she  got  squeezed  in.  I  like  to  think  of  the  vomit  sitting 
there  on  the  polished  wooden  floorboards  in  the  dark,  or  on 
Leo's  expensive  shoes,  perhaps  just  a  drop. 
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Leave  no  trace. 

There's  our  history  of  course  (blah,  blah,  blah).  Our 
shared-clique-lunch-everyday-loogie-hocking-jalapeno- 
contests-by-the-nacho-cart  high  school  history.  (I  am  on  my 
knees,  on  my  stomach,  on  my  forehead,  on  my  nose,  messing 
in  the  dirt):  I  played  his  mother  in  the  high  school  one  act 
"Baby."  He  was  the  sleazy  uncle  who  kept  grabbing  his  crotch 
and  sniffing  and  I  was  the  bent-over  Grandma.  Once  when  he 
was  on  the  outs  with  our  mutual  friend  Lena,  he  and  I  went 
to  Acapulco  on  Sunset  which  we  called  Cacapoopoo  and  he 
ordered  flan  like  he  always  did  (my  forehead  on  a  cold  rock). 
This  was  when  he  looked  up  from  his  slippery  desert  and  said, 
"You're  not  like  Lena,  Jane.  You're  cool."  (My  chipped  tooth 
in  a  shallow  hole!  My  chipped  tooth  in  a  shallow  hole!)  He 
lived  on  Franklin  across  the  street  from  the  Subway  where  I 
had  my  first  Subway  and  now  Subway  reminds  me  of  Leon- 
ardo DiCaprio.  He  was  skinny  and  wormy  and  threw  his  sand- 
wiches at  me,  Frances  and  Lena,  his  cheese  on  my  chin.  He  let 
Tobey  McGuire  who  I  thought  was  a  complete  prick  smoke  his 
pot  and  sleep  with  his  girlfriend  (the  dirt  gets  in  my  mouth). 
He  and  Tobey  giggled  in  the  back  seat  of  Alex's  car  on  the  way 
to  Emily  Minner's  party  and  I  wanted  to  smack  them.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  before  mega-stardom  was  right  after  the  riots 
and  we  were  talking  New  Yorkese  —  him  all  Rocky,  "Yo,  Jane, 
how  you  doin'?"  And  me  all  Adrienne,  "I'm  fine,  Leo,  I'm 
fine."  He  said  he  was  shooting  a  movie  with  Bob  De  Niro  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  helped  Bobby  out  around  the  set,  offering 
advice  and  the  like.  (My  lead  limbed,  bowed,  curved,  floor 
licking,  dust  shuffling.)  He  and  Alex  used  to  tackle  each  other 
on  the  grass  mound  where  we  ate  lunch  and  Frances,  Lena  and 
I  would  watch  them  wrestling,  rolling  on  top  of  each  other  and 
shake  our  heads  and  say  those  two  should  get  a  room. 
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It  is  easy  to  stand  still  and  leave  no  trace,  but 

Then  there  was  the  time  I  ran  into  him  post  Titanic 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.  I  had  just  fin- 
ished reading  the  Vanity  Fair  with  his  photo  on  the  cover  and 
there  he  was  staring  at  a  Diego  Rivera  painting  and  before  I 
could  think  I  said  it:  "Leo?"  He  turned  to  face  me  and  smiled. 
"Jane?"  He  was  dressed  in  a  slim  black  V-neck  sweater,  tan 
cargo  pants  and  hip  orange  and  white  sneakers  that  looked 
like  candy.  He  hugged  me.  (Crunch,  the  quicksand.  I  smell 
bad.  The  red  heat  in  my  cheeks.)  He  hugged  me  again  and 
my  gut  dropped  and  I  couldn't  relate  to  what  was  happening 
and  he  was  so  much  taller  and  so  much  handsomer  than  he'd 
been  in  high  school  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  up  to  but  I 
couldn't  quite  listen  because  I  was  thinking  about  the  fact  that 
I'd  worn  my  tapered  turquoise  cords  and  hadn't  brushed  my 
hair. 

It's  hard  to  walk  without  touching  the  ground. 

There's  also  the  eerie  experience  of  watching  him  on 
the  movie  screen  —  the  loogie  hocking  scene  in  Titanic?  I  had 
to  step  around  lumps  of  phlegm  every  day  at  12:30  and  drink 
my  Ocean  Spray  juice  box  off  the  mound  to  avoid  getting  hit. 
The  What's  Eating  Gilbert  Grape  mentally  challenged  Oscar- 
nominated  performance?  I  had  to  watch  Leo  fake  drool  and 
act  demented  pre- Alex  tackle  as  he'd  stumble  into  us  without 
apologizing  and  I  can  tell  you  there  was  no  politically  correct 
hand  clapping  back  then.  (It,  It,  It,  It.)  As  for  his  gestures, 
those  are  Alex's  downturned  lips  next  to  Johnny  Depp.  And 
it's  Frances's  comic  timing  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship.  I 
don't  know  what  Leo  took  from  me. 
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Tom  Hanks  Stole  My  Parking  Space 

There's  a  special  parking  structure  on  Camden  Drive 
in  Beverly  Hills.  It  only  has  two  levels  and  whatever  happens 
on  the  top  level  happens  on  the  bottom.  For  example,  if  a  ray 
of  light  driving  a  nimbus  swings  into  parking  space  B2  by  the 
elevator  on  top,  then  the  vice  president  of  CBS  must  be  pulling 
into  parking  space  A2  down  below.  One  has  a  choice  when 
one  parks,  however.  One  always  has  a  choice. 

As  I  was  getting  ready  to  pull  into  A18  on  the  bottom 
level  last  December,  an  unusual  thing  happened.  A  black  PT 
cruiser  with  tinted  windows  sped  by  and  cut  in  front  of  me, 
gunning  into  A18  with  smoking  wheels.  I  slammed  on  the 
brakes,  cursed,  smacked  the  steering  wheel  and  waited  for  the 
driver  to  come  out  so  I  could  flip  him  the  finger.  The  shiny 
black  door  swung  wide,  a  pair  of  Kenneth  Cole  shoes,  dark 
reflective  sunglasses,  a  slightly  bulbous  nose. 

'Tom  Hanks?" 

He  passed  my  window.  It  was  rolled  up. 

I  leaned  over  and  spoke  at  the  glass.  'Tom  Hanks?!" 

Down  behind  me  around  A5  I  could  hear  women 
screaming  as  Tom  turned  the  corner.  Some  cars  started  honk- 
ing —  at  me  or  at  Tom  I  wasn't  sure.  I  decided  to  drive  up  to 
the  top  level. 

I  had  never  parked  on  the  top  level  before  and  it  looked 
like  most  people  avoided  driving  up  that  high.  There  were  no 
other  cars.  Just  pools  of  light,  clouds,  puddles.  I  slowed  as  I 
passed  B 18,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  partly  because  of  the  glare. 
An  opalescent  blaze  had  taken  the  spot  and  the  air  it  inhabited 
wavered  gloriously  with  soft  purples  and  greens.  I  shivered  at 
the  sight  and  then  put  my  foot  on  the  accelerator.  Up  ahead  I 
could  see  something  moving  around  the  corner.  It  was  a  patch 
of  dark  of  fog  that  flared  into  a  slender  white  beacon  every 
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once  in  a  while  before  collapsing  back  into  haze.  I  tried  to 
speed  up  to  get  a  better  look,  but  every  time  I  did,  the  patch  of 
fog  also  accelerated.  I  spent  the  better  part  of  the  afternoon 
trying  to  catch  up  to  it. 


Some  people  are  hungry  and  I  wonder  what  it  is  about 
them.  They  are  hungry,  but  their  mouths  are  full.  Golden  let- 
ters crowd  their  teeth,  wet  celebrity  nicknames  collect  under 
their  tongues. 

In  the  Beginner's  Mind  there's  no  thought,  "I  have  at- 
tained something." 

I  know  a  sweet  girl  who  everyone  loves.  She  wears 
her  brown  hair  in  a  low  ponytail  and  gives  a  lot  of  herself.  But 
if  you  say  "Harrison  Ford"  her  cheeks  puff  up.  Her  swollen 
lips  part. 

When  she  babysat  his  kids  a  couple  of  times  they  were 
so  fun  and  when 

she  sat  on  that  airplane  next  to  his  ex-wife  and  then  when 
Harrison 

told  her  this  joke  once  when  they  then  were  out  then  to  eat 
with 

she  finds  it  hard  to  remember  Harry's  jokes  but  then  once 
he  said  she  should  give  him  a  call  then  when  if  she  comes 
through 

and  she  reminds  Harry  of  his  sister  who  works  in  Missouri 
now  with 

and  then  another  time  he  gave  her  this  sweater  and  when 
he  got  it  from  a  fan  because  then  he  just  hates  red  from  then 
and  who 
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My  mouth  is  full,  my  teeth  are  tight,  my  belly  constricts,  but  I 
keep  my  mouth  shut. 


Names  dribble  down  my  chin  in  cross-hatching  streams. 


The  most  difficult  thing  is  always  to  keep  your  Beginner's 
Mind. 

Shelby  Married  Tom  Arnold  in  June 

There's  a  picture  of  young  girls  around  a  table.  It  is 
blurry  and  brightly  colored.  The  shag  rug,  sunbleached  70s 
in  Los  Angeles.  Print  dresses  with  gathered  elastic  chests, 
braids,  necklaces  with  white  shells.  It's  a  birthday  and  the 
blond  at  the  end  with  the  bowl  cut  is  turning  seven. 

The  room  must  smell  sweet.  It  looks  lightly  sugared. 
The  air  almost  pink.  Cupcakes,  frosting,  twisting  candles  and 
the  sour  rubber  of  handled  balloons.  One  of  the  girls  smiles 
more  widely  than  the  rest.  As  if  she  can  guess  her  own  fu- 
ture and  it's  full  of  frosting.  Bright  lights  and  the  creamy 
plush  of  fame.  In  the  future  the  blue  light  of  television  flashes 
on  empty  motel  room  walls  and  her  name  ricochets  down  the 
halls  and  out  into  the  city.  But  in  the  picture  she  sits,  simply 
grinning,  the  paper  plate  before  her  cleaned  of  cake. 

We're  on  a  family  vacation  in  Mojave,  staying  at  the 
Joshua  Tree  Lodge.  My  parents  are  stretched  out  on  their 
queen- size  bed  and  my  sister  and  I  are  on  ours,  trading  back 
massages.  My  dad  picks  up  the  television  remote.  My  sister 
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and  I  freeze.  We  exchange  looks.  Dad  flips  past  NBC,  ABC. 
He  is  clumsy  with  the  remote,  not  used  to  handling  one.  My 
dad  who  knows  nothing  about  pop  music  pauses  on  MTV.  My 
sister  squeezes  my  finger  hard. 

Dad  squints.  "Hey,  is  that  Sheryl  Crow?"  He  asks.  "Is 
it  a  new  video?  She  looks  so--" 

"HA!"  We  yell.  My  sister  and  I  stand  up  on  the  bed 
and  high  five. 

I  put  a  finger  to  my  lips.  "So  Sheryl,  tell  me,  how  does 
that  make  you  feel?" 

"You  mean  all  the  coke  snorting?"  My  sister  responds. 
We  crack  up  and  start  jumping. 

My  dad  rolls  his  eyes  and  quickly  changes  the  chan- 
nel. 

"She's  not  one  of  mine,"  he  says. 

Outside  the  Fox  lot  commissary,  the  News  Cafe.  It's 
five  o'clock  and  the  sun  is  orange,  the  blue  sky  has  a  gold- 
en edge.  Palm  trees  line  the  Studio's  Pico  Avenue  entrance. 
Inside  the  News  Cafe  the  cast  of  ABC's  sitcom  Dharma  and 
Greg  sit  down  at  a  table  of  blond  wood.  I'm  at  the  gourmet 
salad  bar  behind  them  waiting  for  Jenna  Elfman  to  relinquish 
the  tongs.  The  heavily  dressed  lettuce  is  soaked  white,  Cae- 
sar; it  runs  across  her  plate.  She  has  a  lot  of  foundation  on  but 
mostly  I  avoid  looking  at  her  face. 

I  bring  my  tray  of  food  over  to  where  Mitch  sits  at  a 
table  next  to  the  cast.  He's  a  family  friend  and  plays  Greg's 
dad  on  the  sitcom. 

"Mmm,"  he  says,  pointing  at  his  plate.  "This  sea  bass. 
Mmm." 

I  thank  him  for  the  invitation.  I've  had  dinner  with 
Mitch  before  when  he's  been  on  the  job.  Once  when  I  was 
studying  in  London  I  met  him  at  the  hotel  where  he  was  film- 
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ing  Judge  Dredd  with  Sylvester  Stallone.   Mitch's  job  was  to 
play  the  police  chief  who  gets  blown  away. 

"They  pack  you  full  of  these  exploding  blood  packs. 
Then  they  press  a  button  and  Bam!  It  hurts  a  little." 

Mitch  and  his  wife  usually  spend  Christmas  dinner 
with  my  family.  The  last  December  my  mom  sent  the  two  of 
us  out  to  Mayfair  market  at  the  last  minute  for  some  whipping 
cream.  Going  out  with  Mitch  in  public  is  always  interesting 
because  people  notice  him  and  he  likes  to  quote  Shakespeare 
using  his  stage  voice. 

"I  didn't  know  you  knew  Mitchell  Ryan,"  a  screenwrit- 
er who  worked  in  my  old  office  said  after  he  spotted  Mitch  and 
me  having  one  of  our  lunches.  After  that  he  looked  at  me  with 
new  eyes. 

This  time  at  Mayfair  though,  we  were  at  checkout. 
Mitch  had  paid  for  the  whipping  cream  and  was  regarding  the 
warped  cardboard  pint  in  his  hand  with  a  scowl  on  his  face. 
"Alas  poor  Yorick,"  he  bellowed  dramatically  before  striding 
out  of  the  supermarket.  The  man  in  line  behind  us  touched  my 
arm. 

"Your  father  is  a  wonderful  actor,"  he  whispered  ear- 
nestly. 

I  didn't  have  time  to  correct  him. 

"Thanks,"  I  said  running  after  Mitch. 
I  thought  about  the  fact  that  Mitch  had  just  played  Minnie 
Driver's  father  in  Grosse  Pointe  Blank  and  how  for  small  mo- 
ment in  the  market  I'd  been  cast  in  the  same  role. 

"Cool,"  I  said  to  nobody. 

I  take  a  bite  of  my  Caesar.  Mitch  sighs.  He  is  wearing 
foundation,  too. 

"I  wear  so  many  hats,"  he  says. 

I  squint. 

He  gestures  over  to  the  cast— Jenna  Elfman,  Thomas 
Gibson,  the  woman  who  does  the  voice  of  Lisa  Simpson. 
They  are  munching,  speaking  softly.    "I've  got  this  Dharma 
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and  Greg  hat  on  and  then  tomorrow  I  put  on  a  totally  different 
hat." 

I  nod.  Mitch  has  told  me  that  he  is  going  on  a  retreat 
of  sorts.  There  will  be  quiet  meditation.  He  is  in  charge  of 
baking  bread  for  150  people.  He's  a  lousy  cook. 

"Very  different  worlds,"  I  say. 

"Hey  Jed!"  Mitch  puts  down  his  fork.  He  stands  up  to 
shake  hands  with  a  gray-haired  man  in  a  leather  jacket.  They 
look  about  the  same  age.  "Jane  this  is  Jed  Connolly.  We 
worked  on  Monte  Walsh  together.  Used  to  drink  with  Bob 
Mitchum."  They  laugh. 

"Thanks  for  inviting  me,  Mitch,"  Jed  says. 

"No  problem,  no  problem." 

Mitch  tells  Jed  to  go  get  himself  some  food.  When  he 
is  gone  Mitch  looks  up  at  me  and  shakes  his  head. 

"Totally  destitute  guy.  Lives  in  a  hotel  downtown. 
Just  quit  drinking.  I  try  to  get  him  up  here  whenever  I  can. 
His  life  totally  fell  apart." 

I  look  at  Jed  over  my  shoulder.  Under  the  track  lights 
he  wanders  from  counter  to  counter,  from  salad  bar  to  pasta 
bar  to  desserts.  He  shoves  his  hands  in  his  jean  pockets  and 
takes  them  out  again.  He  glances  over  at  the  cast  table  and 
then  decides  on  some  coffee.  The  dark  liquid  shoots  out  of 
the  silver  pot.  His  hands  are  shaking. 

When  he  comes  back  to  join  us  he  pulls  up  a  chair,  but 
remains  about  two  feet  from  the  table. 

"How's  it  going  Jed?"  Mitch  asks. 

"Fine.  Fine,"  Jed  smiles,  looking  over  at  the  cast  again. 
I  watch  him  watch  them  and  wonder  if  his  life  is  lonely,  if  he 
experiences  it  that  way.  He  sips  his  coffee  while  Mitch  pushes 
at  his  fish. 


Heidi  Fleiss's  Father  Was  My  Dentist 
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My  mother  dressed  me  in  a  white  robe  every  time  we 
went  to  get  my  teeth  checked.  Dr.  Fleiss  would  set  a  dirty 
crown  upon  my  head  before  asking  me  to  lean  back  in  the 
orange  throne.  When  Heidi  was  arrested,  I  developed  a  cavity 
and  when  she  started  her  own  clothing  line  I  had  to  get  my 
wisdom  teeth  pulled.  My  mother  made  an  appointment  for 
a  root  canal  when  my  old  junior  high  auctioned  off  a  dinner 
with  the  former  Hollywood  Madame.  Leaning  back  in  the 
orange  throne,  I  was  always  blinking  back  tears.  The  light 
Dr.  Fleiss  pulled  over  my  face  as  he  twisted  in  his  swivel  chair 
was  blinding.  His  hands  came  out  of  that  light. 

"Speaking  of  hands,"  my  mother  said  the  last  time 
we  drove  past  the  dentist's  office.  "Did  you  ever  notice  how 
small  Dr.  Fleiss 's  are?" 


Ring.  Ring. 

"Kip  Herman  and  Associates."  The  black  plastic  phone  in  my 
hand.  Sweaty  L.A.,  my  hair  stuck  to  my  forehead,  cars  honk- 
ing, busy  street  through  the  open  office  window. 
"Can  I  speak  to  Kip  please?" 
A  bass  voice,  male  and  unfamiliar. 
"May  I  ask  who's  calling?" 

My  armpits  damp,  staining  the  pale  purple  underside  of  my 
new  Gap  blouse. 
"This  is  Rick  Schroeder." 

Rick?  Ricky?  "Silverspoons"  Ricky?  A  model  train  running 
through  a  mansion  hall,  a  blond  boy  in  a  vest.   Ricky's  now 
Rick?  From  Ricky  to  Rick?  Rickety  Rick? 
"Would  you  mind  holding  for  a  moment?" 
One  ear.  Rickety  Rick. 
"Kip,  Rick  Schroeder's  on  line  one." 
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His  breath  traveling  across  the  wires. 
Like  a  train  on  a  track  gaining  speed. 
Rickety  Rick  to  Rickety  to  Ricky  to  Rick  to  Jane. 


Mr.  Doddy  Goes  to  the  Oscars 


Mr.  Doddy  married  Frances's  mom  three  years  ago. 
He  packs  heat  in  his  own  house.  A  gun  on  his  ankle,  a  gun 
around  his  arm  and  one  on  his  hip  for  when  he's  checking  his 
e-mail  or  washing  the  dishes.  Frances  and  I  pass  through  the 
kitchen  and  I  point  at  the  thick  black  handle  attached  to  his 
belt. 

"LAPD,"  she  explains.  "He  used  to  be  in  charge  of 
homicide." 

"But  in  the  house?"  I  whisper. 

Frances  digs  through  the  refrigerator.  Mr.  Doddy  no- 
tices me  staring  at  his  gun. 

"I've  still  got  two  guys  on  death  row,"  he  says,  wiping 
his  hands  on  a  dishcloth. 

"They've  got  friends  on  the  outside,"  Frances  adds, 
pulling  a  green  apple  from  the  crisper.  "He's  gotten  death 
threats." 

Mr.  Doddy  unstraps  the  gun.  It's  black  and  compact, 
like  an  expensive  toy  train. 

"You  want  to  shoot  it?"  He  asks.  "I'll  take  you  girls 
downstairs  and  you  can  give  it  a  try." 

"No  thanks,"  I  say. 

Mr.  Doddy  gazes  down  at  the  gun  in  his  hand.  He  is  a 
big,  cozy  bearish  man  with  a  white  beard.  He  looks  the  way 
Santa  Claus  would  look  if  Santa  Claus  was  black.  He  sighs 
affectionately  and  pats  the  small  weapon. 

"Saved  my  life  a  couple  times  back  in  the  '80s.  Shoo- 
tout between  the  Crips  and  Bloods." 
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"Jeez,"  I  say. 

"Stop  trying  to  impress  her,  Roy,"  Frances  says  slicing 
the  apple  in  two  and  giving  me  half.  "Come  on,  Jane."  I  fol- 
low Frances  downstairs. 

It  takes  her  a  moment  to  unlock  the  two  deadbolts  on 
her  door.  Like  all  the  doors  in  their  house  this  one  has  two 
locks  on  the  outside  and  two  on  the  inside.  Mr.  Doddy  in- 
stalled them  when  he  moved  in. 

"It's  so  we  can  seal  off  any  room,"  Frances  had  ex- 
plained. 

She  tells  me  Mr.  Doddy 's  room  has  three  locks  on  the 
inside.  He's  got  guns  and  duck  decoys  on  wooden  racks  over 
the  windows.  There's  a  framed  picture  of  him  and  the  mayor 
with  Woody  Harrelson  at  Lakers  game  over  the  bed. 

"I  never  showed  it  to  you?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  I  say. 

"Jane,  you  bitch,  why  aren't  you  home?  Call  me,  call 
me,  call  me." 

Frances  leaves  this  message  on  my  machine,  Oscar 
day,  March  24,  2002.  I  don't  call  her  back  until  it's  too  late. 
Monday. 

She  talks  a  mile  a  minute. 

Saturday.  Mr.  Doddy  gets  a  call  from  Harry  Winston. 
Someone  at  Harry  Winston  knows  about  Mr.  Doddy  and  the 
private  detective  work  he's  been  doing  since  he  retired  from 
the  LAPD.  Someone's  heard  good  things.  Frances  reminds 
me  of  the  time  she  helped  Mr.  Doddy  stake  out  an  unfaith- 
ful husband,  sitting  with  a  camera  in  her  lap,  her  cold  Honda 
idling  on  Mendoza  Avenue  at  3  a.m.  The  man  had  broken  a 
court  order. 

"I  remember,"  I  say. 

Harry  Winston  does  a  background  check  on  Mr.  Dod- 
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dy.  The  company  is  impressed.  Then  the  call  comes.  The 
assignment. 

"Guess  who?"  Frances  asks.  "Who,  of  all  people." 

I  walk  over  to  the  coffee  table  and  look  at  the  front 
page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

"Halle  Berry?" 

"AHHhhhh!"  Frances  screams,  before  breaking  up 
into  laughter. 

The  limo  comes  for  Mr.  Doddy  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  on  Sun- 
day. He's  dressed  in  his  tux  and  packing  heat.  The  limo  takes 
him  to  Harry  Winston,  Beverly  Hills,  where  he  picks  up  the 
jewels. 

"Guess  how  much  the  ring  was  worth?" 

"One  million,"  I  say. 

"Five,"  she  counters.  "Fucking  five  million  dollars. 
One  ring." 

"Jesus." 

The  limo  takes  Mr.  Doddy  to  Halle  Berry's  house.  Her 
husband  Eric  is  at  the  door  and  surprised  that  Mr.  Doddy  has 
arrived  so  early.  Eric's  a  little  frosty  and  unhappy  about  Mr. 
Doddy's  presence.  Mr.  Doddy  explains  he's  not  allowed  to  be 
more  than  five  feet  from  the  Winston  jewels.  Halle  is  warmer 
and  takes  the  ring  and  earrings.  Her  mother  is  there  and  helps 
Mr.  Doddy  feel  comfortable. 

"I  think  Halle  requested  a  black  man,"  Frances  says. 

Since  they've  moved  the  Oscars  from  the  Shrine  Au- 
ditorium, Mr.  Doddy  rides  in  the  limo  with  Halle,  Eric  and 
Halle's  mother  to  the  new  Kodak  Theater  at  Hollywood  and 
Highland.  Meanwhile  Frances  and  her  mother  throw  red  rugs 
over  the  steps  leading  into  their  house.  Frances's  mom  drives 
to  Sav-on  to  buy  a  battery  operated  disco  ball.  Old  high  school 
friends  show  up  at  Frances's  wearing  junk  jewelry  and  plastic 
diamonds. 

"We  did  shots  every  time  we  saw  Roy  on  TV." 

Mr.  Doddy  escorts  Halle  Berry's  mother  down  the  red 
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carpet,  staying  close  to  Halle  and  Eric.  On  television  his  white 
beard  peeks  out  from  behind  Halle's  slender  neck.  When  she 
talks  with  ABC,  he's  profile,  glancing  up  at  the  sky,  down, 
around.  He  looks  like  her  father. 

"Halle's  mother  has  a  total  crush  on  Roy  now.  She 
called  my  mom  to  tell  her  how  nice  he  was." 

"Halle  Berry's  mother  called  your  mom?" 

During  the  ceremony  Mr.  Doddy  keeps  a  close  eye  on 
the  diamonds. 

"Those  earrings  were  clip-ons,"  Frances  says.  "Do  you 
know  how  many  people  were  hugging  her?" 

When  Halle  goes  onstage  to  accept  her  best  actress 
award,  Mr.  Doddy  stands  in  the  wings.  Woody  Allen  passes  by 
and  gives  him  a  high-five.  Maggie  Smith  is  there,  too  and  Mr. 
Doddy  asks  her  for  her  autograph.  Frances  lived  in  England 
for  awhile  and  requested  it.  On  a  skinny  scrap  of  white  paper: 
"I'm  flattered  you  asked  for  this  -  Maggie  Smith."  At  the  after 
party,  Mr.  Doddy  hands  Halle  his  program  and  asks  her  to  sign 
it  for  his  daughter  Frances.  She  writes,  "To  Frances  -  go  for 
it  girl!  Stay  strong.  Halle  Berry." 

When  I  go  over  to  Frances's  on  Tuesday  she  lets  me 
hold  the  program  ~  thick,  matte  black  and  embossed.  Halle's 
writing  is  wobbly.  Frances  shows  me  Mr.  Doddy's  untorn 
ticket. 

"Roy  stopped  by  Fry's  Electronics  today  and  told  this 
guy  he  had  an  untorn  Oscar  ticket  and  Halle  Berry's  autograph 
and  the  guy  offered  him  five  hundred  dollars  for  them.  He  said 
they'd  be  worth  two  grand  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We're  get- 
ting them  framed.  First  black  woman  and  all." 

She  unlocks  the  bolts  on  her  door  and  we  sit  down  on 
her  bed  to  watch  the  Oscar  video.  Mr.  Doddy  passes  by  the 
window  in  khaki  shorts  carrying  a  white  trash  bag  to  the  curb. 
When  he  comes  back  inside  the  Oscar  theme  music  swells. 
Frances  presses  pause.  Mr.  Doddy  stands  in  her  door  wiping 
his  sweating  forehead.  He's  unarmed. 
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"Mrs.  Berry  called  to  say  she's  sick  of  waiting  by  the 
phone,"  Frances  says, 

"Very  funny,"  he  says,  walking  in  and  picking  up  the 
Oscar  program.  He  gazes  down  at  it  in  his  hand.  The  rectan- 
gular booklet  looks  black  and  compact,  like  a  scrap  of  machin- 
ery. 

"What  a  night,"  he  says,  shaking  his  head. 

"Hey  Roy,  tell  Jane  who  you  really  liked.  At  that  party. 
Remember?" 

Mr.  Doddy  looks  confused,  but  then  seems  to  realize 
who  she's  talking  about. 

"Oh,  Sting,"  he  says.  "Sting,  what  a  great  guy.  Really 
friendly.  Talked  to  me  for  a  long  time.  Talked  to  Halle,  talked 
to  the  busboys."  He  laughs.  "Yeah,  Sting  was  my  favorite." 

Kip  Herman  said  "The  emperor  from  Amadeus." 

I  said  "Mr.  Rooney." 

Kip  said  "The  emperor  from  Amadeus!" 

The  interns  and  I  said  "Mr.  Rooney!" 

The  woman  from  the  office  down  the  hall  tilted  her 
head  and  sighed.  "Really,  he's  all  those  things." 


When  Jeffrey  Jones  came  to  Kip  Herman  and  Associ- 
ates he  looked  beefy  and  distracted.  The  interns  and  I  pre- 
tended to  look  busy.  On  the  blank  computer  screen  in  front  of 
me  I  scrolled  down,  down. 

"Jane,"  Kip  said,  trying  not  to  look  excited.  "This  is 
my  friend  Jeffrey  Jones.  You  may  remember  him  from  the 
film  Amadeus.  He  played  the  emperor." 

I  stood  too  fast  and  knocked  my  chair  over. 

"I  loved  you  in  Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off,"  I  mumbled, 
shaking  his  hand.  The  interns  giggled  nervously. 
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"Champagne  anyone?"  Kip  asked,  smacking  his  hands 
together  and  shooting  me  an  impatient  look. 
"Sure,"  I  shrugged. 
"Jeffrey?"  Kip  asked. 
The  actor  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"Uh,  yeah.  Okay.  Great." 

I  stood  with  the  interns  in  a  clump  by  the  bookshelf 
in  Kip's  office.  We  clutched  our  bubbling  champagne  flutes 
and  shifted  our  weight  from  foot  to  foot.  Kip  did  a  lot  of  fake 
laughing.  Jeffrey  Jones  jingled  the  change  in  his  pocket  and 
looked  out  the  window. 

To  realize  pure  mind  in  your  delusion  is  practice. 

If  you  try  to  expel  the  delusion  it  will  only  persist  the  more. 

Just  say,  "oh,  this  is  just  delusion"  and  do  not  be  bothered  by 

it. 

Rod  Stewart  -  Club  Cherry,  West  L.A.  It  was  drag 
queen  karaoke  night  and  there  he  was,  all  blond  explosion  and 
sassy  mole.  He  wasn't  dancing,  but  was  leaning  up  against  the 
wall  with  one  leg  bent  and  his  hands  pocketed  80's  rebel  style. 
He  didn't  look  like  he  wanted  to  be  there.  His  wife  did  though. 
(Ex-wife.) 

Rachel  Hunter  Won't  Leave  Me  Alone:  Repeat  Perfor- 
mances 


She  Cuts 

I'm  at  Disneyland.   Sweating.  Waiting  in  line  for  the 
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new  Indiana  Jones  ride  in  Adventureland.  Forty-five  minutes 
into  it  and  a  tall  blond  with  a  baby  on  her  hip  and  a  shorter 
blond  pushing  a  stroller  breeze  past,  led  by  a  security  guard. 
It's  Rachel  Hunter,  model  and  celebrity  wife  with  entourage, 
heading  to  the  front  of  the  line.  The  fake  palm  trees  sway.  Ev- 
erybody stares. 

She  Tears  It  up. 

At  Club  Cherry,  hands  over  her  head,  she  shakes  her 
butt,  mouth  wide  open.  She  looks  overdressed  in  a  fancy  bead- 
ed gown  and  I  can't  help  but  think  she  and  Rod  must  have  been 
on  their  way  home  from  a  gala/benefit/awards  show/formal. 
Did  she  beg  him  to  stop  the  limo?  Was  she  dying  to  dance? 
Did  he  want  to  go  straight  home?  Was  he  leaning  against  the 
wall  watching  her  rumba,  ruing  the  day  he  married  a  younger 
woman?  I  remember  wondering  about  their  children  at  that 
moment-their  little  blond  baby  heads  pillow  bound,  pink 
cheeks  fragrant,  nanny-kissed  and  mom  out  in  the  dark  club 
mouth  wide  open. 

I  remember  the  Dalai  Lama  sitting  in  a  chair  on  stage  at 
the  Shrine  Auditorium,  scratching  his  elbow.  He  just  scratched. 
I  was  15. 

He  was  dimly  lit  and  his  maroon  monk's  robe  left  one 
of  his  shoulders  bare.  His  skin  looked  soft  and  old.  The  rafters 
above  the  audience  were  strung  with  Tibetan  prayer  flags.  I 
tipped  my  head  back  and  watched  the  colorful  paper  squares 
flutter  beneath  the  air-conditioning  vents. 

The  Dalai  Lama  picked  at  his  elbow  in  front  of  a  thou- 
sand people.  My  father  loved  this. 

"So  much  presence,"  my  father  said.  My  mother  wrote 
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down  her  question  for  the  Dalai  Lama  on  a  piece  of  white  pa- 
per with  a  dull  pencil.  She  passed  it  to  my  sister  in  the  dark. 
My  sister  passed  it  to  me.  I  passed  it  to  the  attendant  waiting 
in  the  aisle.  He  collected  questions. 


I'm  Taller  Than  Al  Pacino 

Al  stands  on  the  red  carpet,  bent  towards  cameras. 
I'm  to  his  right.  I  came  straight  from  work  to  the  premiere  of 
Looking  for  Richard.  Kip  handed  me  two  free  tickets  at  four 
o'clock.  It  was  very  last  minute.  I  stare  at  my  stained  blouse 
and  too-big  shoes  and  think  about  my  dented  Nissan  Maxima 
parked  on  the  sidestreet  near  the  Mann  Chinese,  dull  spoons, 
beige  nubs,  milk  breath.  It  was  very  last  minute.  The  only 
friend  I  could  reach  was  my  sister's  high  school  acquaintance 
Nikkie  Krebbers.  She  met  me  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  and 
stands  beside  me  silently.  It's  a  warm  evening  and  the  backs  of 
my  knees  sweat.  I  hear  two  women  in  the  bleachers  yell  as  we 
walk  down  the  red  carpet.  "Who're  they?  Are  they  famous?" 
They  point,  mealy,  base  foods,  stumbling  bugs. 

Al  Pacino  passes  me.  He's  very  short.  Inside  the  Mann 
Chinese  the  popcorn  is  free.  Nikkie  and  I  find  seats.  There 
are  many  shiny  highlighted  heads  and  studio  people  in  well 
tailored  suits,  sparking  heels,  glint,  flick.  Al  Pacino  strides 
down  to  the  podium  that's  set  before  the  movie  screen.  For  a 
moment  he's  lost  behind  the  column  of  fake  wood.  But  then  he 
throws  out  his  arms,  waves  and  talks  about  what  a  great  time  he 
had  shooting  Looking  for  Richard.  When  he  finishes  speaking 
the  full  theater  applauds  and  the  sound  makes  my  ears  buzz, 
dusty  wax  balls,  old  people  for  friends.  We  watch  the  movie 
and  the  audience  laughs  and  laughs  and  loves  every  minute  of 
it.  Then  the  credits  roll  and  everyone  claps  for  everyone. 
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When  you  do  something  you  should  burn  yourself 
completely  like  a  good  bonfire 

I  throw  down  my  backpack. 

"Shhh!"  My  dad  whispers,  holding  up  a  finger.  He's 
on  the  phone,  but  he's  not  speaking.  He's  listening. 

He's  checking  his  messages. 

I  turn  into  the  dark  hallway  to  head  upstairs  and  nearly 
trip  over  my  sister. 

"Shhh!"  she  says,  pointing  to  my  dad. 

She's  eavesdropping. 

I  crouch  down  and  we  listen.  Soon  my  father  punches 
buttons. 

"Hi,  yes.  Dr.  Sandor  calling  in  a  prescription  for  Jose 
Lopez." 

My  sister's  elbow  jabs  me  in  the  gut. 

"Prozac.  20  mg.  Thirty  pills.  One  a  day.  No  refills. 
Yes.  Thank  you."  He  hangs  up. 

My  sister  does  a  full  layout. 

"Who  isn't  named  Jose  Lopez!?"  She  shouts  at  my 
dad,  grabbing  his  ankle.  "What  kind  of  pseudonym  -  Jose 
Lopez!?  In  Los  Angeles?" 

"J-Lo!"  I  offer.  "She's  got  to  be  depressed!" 

"Brad  Pitt!"  My  sister  tries. 

"Madonna!"  We  yell. 

"You're  the  ones  who're  nuts,"  he  says,  freeing  his  leg 
and  walking  off  into  the  kitchen. 

"You  have  your  own  treasure  house.  Why  do  you  search  out- 
side?" Baso  asked. 

Daiju  inquired:  "Where  is  my  treasure  house?" 
Baso  answered:  "What  you  are  asking  is  your  treasure 
house." 
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Doug.  He  was  a  little  beady  eyed  and  kinda  funny,  but 
the  kinda  funny  that  verges  on  mean.  I  knew  he  liked  me.  We 
met  in  a  French  cafe  on  Cahuenga  where  my  sister  was  meet- 
ing her  old  friends  from  college.  It  was  a  glossy  dark  wood 
paneled  room  filled  with  double  mirrors  and  spindly  hat  racks. 
He  was  sitting  there  at  the  end  of  the  table,  drunk.  I  sat  down 
next  to  him  and  realized  right  away  that  he  was  the  type  of  guy 
who  would  stand  up  on  the  table  and  take  his  pants  off  if  you 
dared  him.  He  said  things  to  his  friends  like,  "yeah,  real  smart 
idea  dumbass.  Jeez."  And  "you  see  that  girl?  How  fat  is  she?" 
I  decided  I  didn't  like  him  very  much.  Then  he  told  me  he  was 
from  Pennsylvania  and  his  parents  were  extremely  religious 
and  his  older  brothers  used  to  beat  him.  He  was  sad  and  often 
angry,  but  he  thought  shrinks  were  for  pussies.  He  wanted  to 
write  screenplays.  In  the  meantime  he  was  making  a  living 
working  as  an  accountant  for  Mystique  Films,  the  soft-core 
porn  division  of  Playboy. 

"I  get  to  go  to  the  Playboy  Mansion  Christmas  party," 
he  said,  leaning  forward. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  pulling  back. 

"I  need  a  date,"  he  said.  "You  want  to  come  with?" 

I  shrugged.  Then  I  nodded.  I  didn't  like  him  very 
much,  but  I  thought  I  could  probably  get  a  short  story  out  of  a 
visit  to  the  Playboy  Mansion.  I  was  bored. 

"Will  you  show  one  of  my  screenplays  to  your  boss?" 
He  asked. 

I  nodded. 

"Your  sister  told  me  you  know  Leonardo  Dicaprio,"  he 
said.  "Could  you  send  my  screenplay  to  your  fucking  famous 
friend?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "We're  out  of  touch." 

"Well,  whatever,"  he  said. 
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He  called  me  two  weeks  later. 

"I  got  an  agent,"  he  said. 

"Great." 

"Jim  Carrey's  company  is  looking  at  one  of  my  treat- 
ments. Gonna  set  up  a  pitch  meeting  this  week.  Next  time  we 
talk  I'll  be  rolling  in  sweet  dough." 

"So  the  plan  is  to  get  rich  quick?" 

"Rich  and  famous,  baby." 

"Hmm." 

"There  something  wrong  with  that?" 

"I've  just  seen  screenwriters  get  their  hopes  up  be- 
fore." 

"Those  other  screenwriters  named  Doug  Micone?" 

"Nope." 

"Well  then.  You  still  up  for  the  Playboy  party?" 

"Sure." 

"I've  been  telling  all  the  pricks  I  left  behind  at  NYU 
that  I'm  going  to  be  hanging  with  the  Hef.  They're  so  fucking 
jealous."  He  laughed. 

"You're  horrible,"  I  said. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  he  said. 

"I  know  you  can't." 

He  picked  me  up  December  19th  in  his  1982  Buick. 
He  had  on  a  tuxedo  jacket  and  a  purple  collarless  shirt  that 
buttoned  up  to  his  neck.  A  gold  earring  sat  in  his  left  earlobe 
and  his  gelled  hair  glistened  like  it  was  wet.  The  last  time  he'd 
called  we  had  a  long  conversation  about  Star  Wars  and  when  I 
opened  the  door  he  handed  me  a  miniature  plastic  Millennium 
Falcon.  It  felt  like  prom. 

"Let's  hit  the  road,"  he  said. 

We  drove  to  Mystique  Films  where  we  parked  and 
picked  up  the  private  shuttle  to  the  mansion.    The  shuttle 
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headed  west  and  I  stared  out  the  window  as  Doug  and  his  co- 
workers joked  around. 

"What  did  the  gangsta  say  when  the  houses  fell  on 
him?" 

"What?" 

"Get  off  me,  homes." 

"That's  fucking  funny  dude." 

The  mansion's  driveway  was  lined  with  illuminated 
candy  canes.  They  looked  like  striped  question  marks  and  led 
up  to  a  curving  brick  entry  way.  The  house's  brick  peaks  stood 
against  the  sky. 

We  stepped  out  of  the  shuttle  and  were  ushered  into  a 
white  tent  next  to  the  mansion.  There  was  a  long  white  table 
and  the  party  skirted  the  edges  of  a  turquoise  swimming  pool 
rimmed  with  fake  rock.  There  were  heat  lamps  and  cocktails. 
Doug  fetched  a  martini  and  put  it  in  my  hand. 

"Ew,  look.  It's  Steve  from  90210,"  I  said,  taking  a  sip 
and  pointing  at  the  actor.  He  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
pool  with  his  arm  around  a  slender  blonde.  Her  hair  gleamed 
like  hammered  steel. 

"Ian  Zerring.  His  wife  was  playmate  of  the  month," 
Doug  said.  "May." 

"I  should've  guessed."  Two  very  buxom  women  in 
tight  purple  dresses  floated  past.  "Barbies  everywhere,"  I 
mumbled. 

"All  right,"  Doug  said,  handing  me  his  camera.  "I'm 
gonna  walk  past  Ian  and  when  I'm  right  next  to  him,  snap  the 
picture." 

"Oh  no.  Come  on,  Doug." 

"What?"  He  said. 

"That's  embarrassing." 

"OK.  I'll  go  ask  him  to  take  his  picture  with  us."  Doug 
started  to  walk  away,  pushing  past  a  tall  black  man  in  a  red 
silk  suit  with  matching  hat.  I  ran  after  Doug  and  grabbed  his 
hand. 
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"Don't.  It's  embarrassing." 
"What's  your  problem?  It's  not  embarrassing." 
"Let's  go  for  walk." 

"I  want  to  send  the  photo  to  my  brothers.   It'll  really 
burn  them  up." 

"Let's  go  for  walk." 

He  looked  at  me.  I  tilted  my  head  and  smiled. 

"Whatever,"  he  said. 


Out  in  the  dark  we  found  white  flamingos.  They  looked 
bewildered,  their  glue-blue  eyes  rolling  as  they  pecked  at  the 
mansion  lawn. 

"Look  over  here,"  Doug  beckoned. 

We  wandered  past  a  pair  of  peacocks  and  down  the 
hill  to  where  it  grew  cooler.  The  moon  shone  on  the  palm 
tree's  slippery  leaves.  Large  cages  popped  up  out  of  the  dark. 
A  couple  was  pressed  up  against  the  cage  wire,  French  kiss- 
ing. Two  monkeys  leapt  over  their  heads  and  then  off  into  the 
trees  within  the  large  enclosure.  The  monkeys  were  white. 
Albino. 

"It's  a  fucking  menagerie,"  Doug  said. 

"You  think  they  even  know  they're  in  a  cage?"  I  asked, 
peering  past  the  wire. 

Doug  shrugged. 

The  couple  stopped  kissing.  "You're  not  supposed  to 
feed  them,"  the  woman  said,  her  lipstick  smeared.  Her  voice 
had  the  scratchy  husk  of  an  alcoholic.  Her  black  hair  was  lay- 
ered and  coltish. 

"We're  not  feeding  them,"  I  said. 

The  couple  went  back  to  kissing. 

"February,"  Doug  whispered  in  my  ear. 


We  passed  the  grotto  -  a  white,  underground  man- 
made  cove  full  of  hot  tubs  and  pillows.   Turquoise  and  bub- 
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bling,  the  tubs  were  surrounded  by  more  fake  rock,  the  same 
brown  red  plaster  as  Disneyland's  Thunder  Mountain.  A  deep 
baseline  thumped  through  the  night  air  and  Doug  and  I  headed 
out  towards  another  white  tent  on  the  southern  lawn.  A  warm 
light  peeked  from  the  tent's  seams.  Inside  there  was  an  empty 
dance  floor,  chandeliers  and  circular  tables. 

Doug  stopped  me.  "The  Hef,"  he  pronounced. 

A  gray-haired  man  with  a  blank  face  and  large  eye- 
glasses sat  at  a  central  table  surrounded  by  young  full-maned 
women  with  glossy  lips  and  huge  breasts.  He  was  wearing 
lavender  pajamas  and  a  red  smoking  jacket. 

Doug  turned  to  me  and  grabbed  my  shoulders.  His 
touch  was  light,  but  his  look  was  cold  and  unblinking. 

"We  are  taking  our  picture  with  him,"  he  said,  measur- 
ing out  each  word. 

I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  interrupting  Hugh  Hefner's  meal, 
but  it  looked  unavoidable.  I  shrugged  off  Doug's  hands. 

"OK,"  I  said.  Doug  fumbled  in  his  jacket  for  his  cam- 
era. 


Doug  spoke  with  Hugh  Hefner's  bodyguard,  a  slick 
buff  Latino  man  in  an  Armani  suit.  The  bodyguard  nodded, 
put  his  hand  on  my  back  and  ushered  us  toward  the  table.  He 
whispered  in  Hefner's  ear.  The  playmates  talked  to  each  other, 
their  shiny  mouths  like  bobbing  cherries.  Doug  marched  up 
and  stuck  out  his  hand. 

"Love  your  magazine,  sir,"  he  said  to  Hefner,  who  rose 
slowly.  "I  work  in  Mystique's  financial  office." 

"Fine,  fine,"  Hefner  mumbled.  He  looked  as  bewil- 
dered as  his  flamingos.  He  stood  and  turned  stiffly.  Doug 
pressed  his  camera  into  the  bodyguard's  hand,  pulled  me  close 
and  said  "smile."  The  flash  went  off.  Hefner  sank  down  into 
his  seat.  Doug  shook  the  man's  hand  again  as  I  wandered  off 
into  the  tent's  corner. 

Doug  found  me  a  moment  later.    "That  was  fucking 
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awesome!"  He  said.  He  sounded  out  of  breath.  He  looked  at 
the  camera  in  his  sweaty  hand.  "I  can't  wait  to  send  this  shit 
to  my  brothers.  Bastards'll  be  so  jealous."  He  grinned  at  me. 
Then  he  pointed  at  the  dance  floor  and  laughed.  "Jeez.  How 
sad  is  that?" 

A  skinny  woman  in  a  silver  catsuit  slowly  shook  her 
hips  to  a  fast-paced  disco  number.  She  looked  about  50,  but 
her  hair  was  a  bleached  blonde  beehive  and  magenta  sunglass- 
es covered  half  her  face.  Her  breasts  hovered  full  of  air  like 
they'd  been  tacked  on. 

'That's  one  old  bunny,"  Doug  laughed. 

I  stepped  away  from  him  and  watched  the  woman  all 
alone  on  the  dance  floor,  shifting  her  bony  hips.  Her  silver 
outfit  wiggled  and  flashed  like  fish  scales. 

"That's  what  you're  going  to  look  like  when  you're 
older,"  I  said  to  Doug  over  my  shoulder. 

"Like  Miss  May  1960?" 

When  the  woman  danced  under  the  light,  reflective 
squares  of  her  silver  ran  over  my  arms. 

"That's  what  I'm  going  to  look  like  when  I'm  older,"  I 
said,  looking  down  at  my  skin. 

Once  at  a  Concert  I  Felt  at  Home 

The  singers  sat  crosslegged  in  the  dark  and  their  voic- 
es split.  High,  ringing  harmonic  overtones  lifted  and  fell  in 
fourths,  a  shrilling  like  arching  beams.  The  sound  made  me 
shiver.  Then  the  choir  asked  everyone  in  the  audience  to  sing 
one  note,  whatever  note  we  came  to,  at  the  same  time. 

That  was  the  moment  I  ran  over  and  over  in  my  mind 
years  later.  That  was  the  moment  I  wrote  about  in  my  college 
application  essay.  That  was  the  transformative  event. 
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Because  the  sound  came  out  of  my  mouth  and  through 
the  back  of  my  head  and  my  limbs  warmed.  Everything  re- 
laxed and  the  strangers  in  front  of  me  weren't  strangers.  I  was 
a  bald  man's  back.  I  was  a  felt-covered  seat.  The  bulwarks 
crumbled. 


Known  (non)  -  past  participle  of  know  —  adj.  Proved  satisfac- 
torily specified,  or  completely  understood.  —  n.  Something 
that  is  known,  such  as  the  presence  of  a  certain  substance  or 
the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event,  especially  in  relation  to  one 
or  more  unknown  factors. 
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Audemus:  Latin,  First  person  plural  verb  of  the  infinitive  audeo, 
"To  dare."  We  dare.  Cousin  words:  audax,  bold;  audentia,  cour- 
age; audaciter,  boldly.  Done  with  a  certain  audacity. 


